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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 
Tuts Issuz OF THE JOURNAL 


This issue of the California Journal of Elementary Educa- 
tion is devoted to a study of values. Three members of the 
faculties of California colleges have contributed their views 
on this most important subject. In “The Place of Values in 
American Education,’ Hubert C. Armstrong, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, Claremont Graduate School, tells the 
means of arriving at values, first by assessing present conditions 
and then by determining personal-social values. 

In “Background of American Values,” Herbert Fingarette, 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy, University of California, 
Santa Barbara, points out that the true American heritage is 
not a single heritage but a set of heritages—a fusion of many 
values from many sources. In a well-documented article “The 
Meaning of Value,” Clyde E. Curran, Associate Professor of 
Education, Claremont College, sketches briefly the three phi- 
losophies of idealism, modern realism, and pragmatism which 
contribute to the meaning of value. 


Cover ILLUSTRATIONS 


The front cover of this issue of the Journal shows the exterior 
of the new Westmore Oaks Elementary School, Washington 
Elementary School District, Yolo County. The school, built 
with the help of state aid, has 16 classrooms, a kindergarten, 
and a multipurpose room. Barrovetto & Thomas, Sacramento, 
are architects. J. A. Missfeldt is superintendent. Interiors of 
three other California schools are shown on the back cover. The 
top picture shows children at University Elementary School, 
University of California, Los Angeles, learning the culture of 
a foreign country—Japan. The middle picture depicts a group 
of children at Paradise Canyon Elementary School, La Cafiada 
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Elementary School District, entertaining a group of classmates, 
The bottom picture shows children at a Redlands school ac. 
quiring aesthetic values through finger painting. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EpucaTION Stupy CONFERENCE 
IN Kansas Crry 1n APRIL 


“Focus on Children” is the theme of the 1955 Study Con- 


ference of the Association for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional which is to be held in Kansas City, Missouri, April 
11-15. The five-day meeting is open to teachers, parents, and 
persons concerned with children aged 2 to 12. Nonmembers 
as well as members are welcome at the Conference. The regis. 
tration fee is $10. 

General sessions to be conducted by well-known educators 
will include opportunities to watch outstanding elementary 
teachers at work, visits in Kansas City schools and child care 
centers, consultation periods with authorities on the education 
of children, discussion groups for people particularly interested 
in nursery, kindergarten, primary, and intermediate schooling, 
in teacher education and church-school work. 

Any person interested in further information about the con- 
ference may write Frances Hamilton, Executive Secretary, As 
sociation for Childhood Education International, 1200—15th 
Street, N.W., Washington 5. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL SuPERvViIsoRS AssocIATION ApopPTs 
PLATFORM AND RESOLUTIONS 


The Annual Conference on the Direction and Improvement 
of Instruction and on Child Welfare called by the State Super 
intendent of Public Instruction met in San Jose on November 
6-10, 1954. More than 1300 supervisors of instruction and 
child welfare were in attendance at the conference which 
focused attention on the theme “Education for Citizenship 
Through an Integrated Program.” 

The California School Supervisors Association meeting # 
the same time approved the Platform for the California Scho 
Supervisors Association and the 1954 Resolution which follov: 
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Platform 


We, the members of the California School Supervisors Associa- | 
tion, renew our pledge to carry out the purposes of this association 
which are: 

To promote the welfare of children and youth 

To maintain the faith of the American People in education 

essential to democracy 

To improve the professional competency of its membership 

To develop potential qualities of democratic leadership in its 

members 

To provide an opportunity for expression of group opinion on 

significant educational issues 


To contribute with other organized groups to sound educa- 
tional planning 


To the end that these purposes may be realized, the members of 
California School Supervisors Association reaffirm their support of 


the following basic principles and practices pertaining to public 
education in the State of California. 


Concerning our Faith in American Democracy 


We pledge anew our faith in the principles and ideals upon 
which our country was founded and dedicate ourselves to the 
better understanding and practice of American democratic princi- 
ples. We believe in education as the major force in the perpetua- 
tion of our democracy and resolve to strengthen our efforts in 
helping children and youth grow into democratic citizenship. 

To this end we encourage the continued teaching of the full 
facts and understandings regarding our history, traditions, and 
documents; an appreciation of the privileges and obligations of 
citizenship in the United States; and a study of the relationship 
and responsibilities of the United States in the world scene. 





We particularly commend and support the efforts of good 


schools to assist our people to study and discuss the issues of the 


day, to develop the habit of free inquiry, and to build the skills 
of critical thinking. 

We further commend and support school programs which pro- 
vide opportunities for pupils to acquire mastery of the skills of 
American democratic group life through practicing them in a 
variety of guided classroom and school situations. 


Concerning Moral and Spiritual Values 


We believe that it is a major responsibility of all public school 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators to develop in pupils a 
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sound sense of values, a high level of morality, and a spirituality 
based on belief in God and devotion to those eternal truths which 
are basic to all religious faiths. 


We believe that the home, the church, the school, and all other 


educative forces in the community share the responsibility for incul- 


cating moral and spiritual values in children and youth. We 
believe that our democratic society places on the home and the 
church the obligation to instruct youth in a religious faith. We 
believe that the public schools should teach those moral and 
spiritual values which are accepted by all religious faiths, and we 
further believe that this can be done without jeopardizing tre- 
ligious freedom and endangering the principle of separation of 
church and state. 


Concerning the School Program 


We are committed to a program of education which builds better 
persons and better communities. We are concerned to develop 
schools where all persons acquire the common learnings needed 
for successful living: How to take their places as responsible, par- 
ticipating citizens; how to find a vocation, earn a living, and use 
money wisely; how to acquire and use the skills of literacy neces- 
sary to achieve these objectives; how to live healthfully; how to 
maintain and improve good human relations; how to enrich their 
lives and those of others aesthetically; and how to live in accord 
with high moral and spiritual values. 

Moreover, we believe school programs to educate all the people 
can and should recognize the unique needs of individual persons, 
providing multiple and varied opportunities for learning, and 
adjusting to differing rates and patterns of growth. We believe 
that school evaluation programs should be planned in terms of all 
these broad educational objectives. 

We will devote our continuing efforts to improve all the means 
by which schools work to help each child, youth, and adult to 
develop his maximum potentialities and to make his best contribu- 
tion to the community. 


Concerning Adequate School Finance 


We recommend that financial support be provided which will 
insure for every child in California the kind of educational pro 
gram described in the preceding section. 

We urge that sufficient financial support be provided to assure 
reduction of pupil-teacher ratios to a size which makes effective 
teaching possible. We believe that it is our responsibility as educ 
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tional leaders continually to keep before the public the inadequacy 
of many of our emergency school practices and to work for the 
elimination of half-day sessions, double teaching loads in the 
kindergarten, and overloaded classrooms. 

We recommend that state funds be apportioned in such a man- 
ner that all students, regardless of the districts in which they live, 
receive equivalent educational opportunities. 


Concerning Recruitment of Teachers 


We pledge the efforts of this Association to the recruitment of 
teachers so that children and youth will be insured skilled leader- 
ship in all educational experiences. We believe that this crucial 
problem calls for the united efforts of all citizens of our state, and 
we offer our co-operation to all groups working towards its solu- 
tion. 

In order to recruit more teachers for the public schools, we will 
focus our efforts on the following activities: (1) disseminate 
through all channels correct and pertinent information on the ad- 
vantages of teaching as a profession, (2) provide opportunities for 
young people to work with groups of children in school and com- 
munity situations, (3) encourage full exploration of teaching fields 
through guidance programs, (4) improve teaching conditions in 
order to make the teaching profession more attractive to young 
people, and (5) emphasize the opportunity for significant com- 
munity service through teaching, and (6) work toward the elimi- 
nation of employment restrictions based on race, ethnic back- 
ground, or religion. 


Concerning Teacher Education 


As an association whose members represent the staff of both 
public schools and teacher-training institutions, we will work to 
achieve closer co-ordination and co-operation in our programs for 
the continuing education of teachers and other professional workers. 

We advocate more joint planning of preservice and in-service 
education in our college undergraduate and graduate programs, 
extension courses, workshops, supervisory programs, curriculum 
building, and other professional growth activities, in order that we 
may use our resources more efficiently and improve the quality of 
professional education. 


Concerning School-Community Relationships 


We hold that the major responsibility for development of the 
educational program rests with the citizens of the local community, 
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but that the professional staff should provide continuous leader- 
ship in the development of that program. 

Good communication between school boards, administrators, pro- 
fessional staff, and the people of the community is essential if a 
program which effectively meets the educational needs of the com- 
munity is to develop. Therefore, we recommend that educators 
continue to develop strong school-community relationships by in- 
creasing the opportunities for lay citizens to participate with trus- 
tees, administrators, teachers, and pupils in the joint planning of 
more effective educational programs, thereby developing together a 
higher vision of the full potentialities of public education for our 


people. 


Resolutions 


In order to carry out the purposes of this organization as 
stated in its platform, the California School Supervisors As- 
sociation offers the following resolutions for the consideration 
of other educational organizations and all persons interested in 
education in California. 


Study for an Improved School Program 


We urge that schools and school systems in California study 
problems arising from overcrowding, teacher shortage, and insuf- 
ficient funds. School districts not faced with these problems should 
take full advantage of their freedom from these problems to offer 
as rich an educational program as possible to their pupils, keeping 
careful records and employing thorough programs of evaluation, 
thereby supplying needed data which might provide evidence of 
the effects of overcrowding, halfday sessions, inadequately trained 
staffs, and poor classroom facilities. Such evidence might then aid 
in efforts to enlist public support for continuous efforts to provide 
good teaching and learning situations for all children and youth. 


Adult Education 


This association reafirms its support of the California program 
of adult education with the sincere plea that continued opportuni- 
ties of lifelong learning will be available to all adults desirous of 
enriching their lives and improving their competencies through 
expanding programs of education provided in accord with the 
American principle of free public education. 
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Tuition for Public Education 


This association recommends that any proposals for payment of 
tuition for any part of the public school program be vigorously 
opposed as contrary to the principles of free public education and 
inimical to the welfare of our state and nation. 


County Service Fund 


We commend the People and the Legislature of California for 
the forward-looking provisions they have made for education in 
this state through the creation and maintenance of fine educational 
services in the office of the county superintendent of schools. We 
urge the continued support of these services through the County 
Service Fund as an essential provision for equalizing educational 
opportunity in all areas of the state and as a means of providing 
adequate professional assistance and service to all school districts 
7 during this period of rapid growth and change. We also express 
our appreciation and commendation to the California Association 
; of County School Superintendents and to the State Department 
of Education for their current work in gathering and organizing 


data for a comprehensive survey of the functions and needs of 
county school offices. 


Credential Revision 


We endorse the present program of credential revision. We be- 
lieve the present trend to reduce the number of credentials in this 
state is conducive to a broader common base of educational prep- 
aration for all personnel as well as to more effective utilization 
of staff members. We commend the State Department of Educa- 
| tion for the wide democratic participation it has enlisted in this 
work, and commend the committees for the fresh and creative 
approach they have brought to this important task of building 
credentials suited to the needs of our changing times. 


Retirement 
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A sound and adequate retirement plan is an important factor 
in making the teaching profession attractive to new people and in 
retaining able and experienced personnel. This association urges 
revision of the present state retirement plan to provide benefits for 


m certificated school personnel equal to those of other state em- 
i Ployees. We endorse that California Teachers Association plan 
f which is designated as “Plan B” and would mobilize the support of 
h this organization for such a proposal to the Legislature and urge 
€ our members to help teachers know the facts and understand the 


Proposed plans before voting. 
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County Office Employment 


We believe that certificated personnel employed by county 
superintendents of schools should be assured of employment for at 
least the duration of the regular school year even though contracts 
for such employment extend beyond the term of office of the 
county superintendent of schools. 

Therefore, we urge that legislation be initiated which would 
make it possible for a county superintendent to give a contract to 
an employee which would continue for the current year, even if 
a new superintendent were elected. 


Child Care 


Adequate provision for the children of employed parents is an 
inescapable responsibility of a state where more than half the 
women workers are married. We advocate continued support for 
child care centers in both rural and urban areas and urge the 
Legislature to establish this program on a permanent basis. 


Private Schools 


Since at present no provision exists in our State Code for licens- 
ing private schools, and in consideration of the rights and welfare 
of children, parents, and private schools maintaining good stand- 
ards of educational service, we recommend that the Legislature 
undertake a study of a plan as soon as possible whereby private 
schools might make voluntary application for state approval. 


REso_uTions CoMMITTEE: 


Daniel T. Dawson Mary Lowden 

Mary Evans Gordon McKeon 

Stanley Friese Thomas J. Murphy 

Ursula Hogan Eva A. Riecks 

Oreon Keeslar Helen Cowan Wood, Chairman 


RuraL Epucatrion—A CHALLENGE TO AMERICA 


The following report of the National Conference on Rus! 
Education held in Washington last October was written by 
Florence Park, Teacher, Fall Creek School, Star Route, Hom 
brook, California, and Keneth G. Young, Director of Cur 
riculum, Office of the Siskiyou County Superintendent 


Schools, Yreka. 
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“Good schools cost more but poor schools cost the most.” With 
this recurring theme, Waurine Walker, President of the National 
Education Association, delivered the first address before the Na- 
tional Conference on Rural Education in October in Constitution 
Hall, Washington, before some 3,000 rural leaders and educators. 
Persons from almost every state attending the conference listened 
to speeches, exchanged points of view, served on panels and 
worked in small discussion groups in an attempt to shed light 
on rural problems and suggest methods of solving them. 

The Conference theme, Education for Rural America—A For- 
ward Look, emphasized the optimism with which participants 
approached their deliberations. A portion of time was devoted to 
the decade of progress since the 1944 White House Conference 
on Rural Education. However, participants heeded the warning 
issued by Howard Dawson concerning the fate suffered by the 
extinct whang doodle that “flew backward because he didn’t care 
where he was going . . . merely . . . to see where he had been.” 
Attention was given to the task of recognizing the current status 
and apparent trends in rural society which may provide direction 
for the decade ahead. 

What implications of the Conference are applicable to Cali- 
fornia, the second most populous state, the most rapidly growing 
state in the nation? Why should California with eight metropoli- 
tan areas ranking in population among the first hundred in the 
United States be concerned with rural education? The answer was 
clearly drawn by Bernard Lonsdale in his article, “Rural Educa- 
tion Moves Ahead” in California Schools, October, 1954. Using 
the proportion of one and two-teacher schools as a criterion for 
turality, Lonsdale states: 


In 1952-53, 19 per cent of the 3,841 elementary schools in session in the 
State of California were one- and two-teacher schools. In 20 of the state’s 58 
counties, 50 per cent or more of the schools were of this type. 


Tucked away in remote mountain valleys often isolated for 
weeks by winter snows or perhaps separated from other centers of 


dl habitation by great stretches of desert or unproductive land lie 
ua! 


ranches, logging centers, lumber mills, small hamlets, mines, oil 

by wells or power dams. The Fall Creek School serves a half dozen 

orn children, most of whose fathers work on three dams and in gener- 
Cur ating plants of the CaliforniaCOregon Power Company. Residents 
to must travel over 19 miles in order to obtain a loaf of bread or make 


a similar purchase. Winter conditions make this trip extremely 
hazardous. With generous support from the school district and 
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professional services from the office of the county superintendent 
of schools, a high level of education is offered children in this 
remote school. 

Small schools are necessary in certain parts of the Central Valley 
where vast grain fields or grazing lands stretch over the slopes and 
canyons of the foothills. The need for seasonal migratory labor in 
more populous irrigated areas poses special rural problems. 

Despite the many densely populated areas in California, there 
are and will continue to be rural neighborhoods and communities 
whose unique problems must be solved before California can real- 
ize the ideals expressed in A Charter of Education For Rural 
Children developed by the White House Conference a decade ago. 

Because of war conditions, only two California educators found 
it possible to cross the continent to attend the White House Con- 
ference on Rural Education in 1944. At the National Conference 
of 1954, heralded as “the greatest single effort to bring together 
the ideas and experiences of rural leaders and educators,” 32 Cali- 
fornians appeared on the program or participated in the planning 
and deliberations. 

In attendance were farmers, rural homemakers, librarians, rural 
ministers, social workers, lawyers, judges, bankers, high school 
students. Parent-teacher associations, Granges, Future Teachers, 
Future Farmers, Future Homemakers, government agencies, all 
were represented. Teachers, counselors, principals, local school 
superintendents, staff members of the offices of county superintend- 
ents of schools, personnel representative of every level of the ad- 
ministrative structure of American education came. And from every 
type of college and university came presidents, deans, faculty mem- 
bers, and field workers. 

Indication of the world-wide interest in rural education problems 
was evidenced by the participation of official representatives from 
many foreign embassies. When seated beside an attaché from In- 
donesia, it was embarrassing to know that one’s language ability 
was completely eclipsed by this gracious gentleman, master of 
seven languages, who only eight years ago was a colonel in the 
liberation army. 

The Advisory Council included 40 representatives from the 
National Education Association and its subdivisions; 29 from the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare; 12 from 
other United States government agencies; individuals from 52 co- 
operating national organizations; 22 state education associations; 
and 31 chief state school officers. Participants were divided into 
four assemblies devoted to the major considerations of the teacher, 
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the student, implementation of program, the school in the com- 
munity. 

Assembly One, which considered the teacher, was assigned re- 
sponsibility to explore the situation with respect to teachers and 
other school personnel to serve rural people. The platform was 
shared by Vernon Heath from the Illinois Chamber of Commerce 
and Glenn Kendall, President, Chico State College, Chico, Cali- 
fornia. In October, 1954, Rural Education News is this item: 

Glenn Kendall, President, Chico State College. . . administers an institu- 
tion which is serving not only the largest geographical area of any state 
college in California but also an area which is predominantly one of small 
towns, villages, hamlets, and open country. The college has been striving 
to improve the quality of living for rural people and to maintain an adequate 
supply of qualified personnel for schools serving rural youth. President 
Kendall’s leadership has done much to help achieve these purposes. 


In his address to Assembly One, Dr. Kendall said: 

For the kinds of responsibilities involved in . . . rural communities, 
teachers need—and in generous quantities—a rich understanding of people, 
with emphasis upon rural folk, and their aspirations; a deep respect for in- 
dividuals; a vision of what can be accomplished through education; tech- 
niques for teaching and working with others; interest in and understanding 
of rural life; and dedication to the job to be done in rural communities. 


In graphic language, Vernon Heath brought a number of chal- 
lenging ideas from outside the teaching profession, among which 
was the following reference to the useful service rendered by the 
critics who have been attacking the schools: 

... I believe that perhaps this criticism helps to keep us strong and make 
us true champions of the principles in which we so heartily believe. I am 
told that fishermen off the coast of Nova Scotia for years could not get all 
of their catch into port because thousands of the fish died before reaching 
land. This problem finally was solved when someone hit upon the idea of 
Placing a few catfish in each tank. The other fish put up such a terrific 
fight with the catfish that they arrived in port hale and hearty and showing 
no signs of wear and tear . . . there are a few catfish swimming around in 
every community and perhaps it is these catfish that help to keep us strong 
and defending to the last our belief in the American system of education. 


Griscom Morgan, well known authority in the field of commu- 
nity development and organization, talked on the topic, The School 
) Must Discover the Community. In calling attention to the 1954 
Yearbook of the Department of Rural Education of the National 
' Education Association, The Community School and the Interme- 
diate Unit, Mr. Morgan said: 


; It describes a growing movement to take the rural school back to 
K the social setting of the child’s life and education, from which the 
school has been progressively withdrawn for several decades. It rep- 
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resents the discovery that formal education can have the ad- 
vantages of modern administration and of an enriched curriculum 
of varied services without losing local community autonomy, 
initiative, and responsibility. 

California educational programs received considerable attention. 
Mr. Morgan called attention to the Pacific Ackworth School as 
an outstanding example of a community school. Frank W. Cyr, 
Teachers College, Columbia University stated, “California and New 
York State have led in the provisions of special services from the 
intermediate offices as desired by local districts.” Howard Daw- 
son, Executive Secretary, Department of Rural Education of the 
National Education Association, said: “The pace in program devel- 
opment has without doubt been best set in California.” Panel mem- 
bers on “Services to the Community Schools by the Intermediate 
Unit” included the following county schools superintendents: Fred 
C. Beyer, Alvin E. Rhodes, C. C. Trillingham, and B. O. Wilson. 

Emphasized again and again was the need for an adequate supply 
of competent teachers to staff rural schools. This continues to be 
one of the nation’s most critical problems—a crisis become chronic. 
During the past year over 72,000 teachers having only emergency 
credentials were pressed into service. Fifty thousand other teachers 
were needed to bring classroom enrollments down to a 30 to 1 pupil- 
teacher ratio. Available statistics indicate that approximately 80 per 
cent of the total teacher shortage is in schools serving rural people. 

Sixty thousand teachers left the profession last year. Mr. Heath 
said: 

I know of no other profession where this mass exodus has occurred, where 
people have left a field in which they are highly trained to move into other 
jobs where they are essentially untrained. If this condition . . . prevailed in 
any business . . . we would have to conclude that there must be something 
wrong with both management and the company. 

. . . No state is solving its teacher shortage by merely recruiting teachers 
from states that pay low salaries. Every state should see that it is preparing 
enough teachers to meet its individual needs. If a community needs an 
average of 12 new teachers each year, the community should take immediate 
steps to see that at least 12 of its high school graduates enter college to 
prepare for a teaching career. 

Evaluation of the Conference findings was accomplished by over 
200 members of the Advisory Council at a luncheon meeting. In 
“One Man’s Interpretation,” Shirley Cooper, Assistant Secte- 
tary, American Association of School Administrators, mentioned 
credit entries representing notable achievements in rural education 
during the past ten years, unfinished business on which partial 
progress has been made, and a forward look in which he outlined 
implications and responsibilities as guide posts for the future. 
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THE PLACE OF VALUES IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


Husert C. Armstrone, Associate Professor of Education, 
Claremont Graduate School 


This paper is addressed to the problem of how to set our 
course. We have many devices for telling us where we are— 
tests, surveys, and reports, but these do not tell us where we 
ought to be. The “should” or “ought” is another matter. For 
example, the average number of children in a class or the aver- 
age score on a test is not necessarily what is desired or best for 
the child. Again, whenever we are criticized there is a tendency 
to correct ourselves in the direction of the criticism, but unless 
we know where we ought to be, we lack grounds for either 
accepting or rejecting criticism. When a mariner wishes to de- 
termine his position at sea, he uses a sextant, an instrument for 
making observations of the stars and the horizon, which enables 
him to derive his position with respect to his destination. The 
mariner also uses an anemometer. An anemometer is a wind 
gauge, which may indicate well the course of current events, 
though it does not help him find his direction. In education we 
often glance at the anemometer when we should be using the 
sextant. 

Teachers, supervisors, principals, and superintendents are 
continually confronted with problems. These problems fall in 
three general classifications. The first of these is to take stock of 
the present, to describe existing conditions. The second prob- 
lem is to become oriented to the direction in which we should 
go. These two problems will be dealt with in the remainder of 
this paper. The third problem is how to proceed from where 
we are to where we wish to go. This is the problem of the 
science and art of education. This problem has to do with 
people and natural events, their antecedents, their concomi- 
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tants and the consequents, that is, with the nature of nature 
including human nature. This problem is primarily the proy- 
ince of the professional, and while it cannot be dealt with 
apart from present conditions and the outcomes we value, it is 
beyond the scope of this paper. 


AssEssING PRESENT CoNDITIONS 


Five common ways of assessing the present state of affairs 
will be discussed and common errors of interpretation will be 
indicated. These methods of assessment are (1) by determining 
common practice, (2.) by comparing the present with the past, 
(3) by referring to law or regulation, (4) by reference to habit, 
or custom, and (5) by judging the present in terms of fictions 
or assumptions that have not been established as true. 

Determination of Common Practice. Determination of com- 
mon practice is the method of determining what others do and 
then doing more or less the same. This might be called the 
safety-in-numbers method. This method has certain advantages, 
but there is little reason to believe that common practice can be 
used as a criterion or standard of how things ought to be. This 
method may involve some of the most common misinterpreta- 
tions of statistics. We may take average class size, average cost 
per pupil, average cost per square foot, and yet these averages 
are no more an indication of what should be than is the average 
number of colds per child, or the average number of accidents, 
or the average number of ulcers per elementary school prim 
cipal. 

A conspicuous example of error is the manner in which we 
interpret test scores. We measure a group of children of the 
same age, take the average score and call it a norm. We then 
refer to the norm as a sort of a standard. We then make two 
errors in interpretation. The first of these errors is that we i~ 
terpret a score which is higher or lower than the mean as if i 
should not be higher or lower. We speak of “retardation” in 
reading, of being “ahead” in arithmetic. We speak as though 
the mean were the point that separated the normal from the 
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abnormal. We do not expect all children to be the same 
height or weight, yet we talk as if we expected all children to 
be precisely alike in their school work. 


The other error we make is in presuming that an average which 
is based on all sorts of school systems will necessarily give us a 
desirable standard applicable to any one school, grade, or group 
including the group on which the test was standardized. We 
have added elephants and rabbits, and we turn out to have an 
average what — cow? If we were actuaries and were interested 
only in prediction, we might use the average as the best 
measure of what would happen next, provided conditions were 
not changed. We are not actuaries. It is change, improvement, 
betterment that we are most concerned with. We are engaged 
in encouraging a process of growth, in producing greater (Cor 
different) learning than the average. We, like the physician, 
are really interested in an ideal that is entirely different from 
a central tendency in any sense of that term. The present 
method of establishing norms of tests is outmoded. Two new 
types of criteria should take the place of a single “standard.” 


One of these types is based on criteria from each child him- 
self. We now have available in the field of language — reading, 
spelling, writing, speech — a means of deriving scores on an 
intra-individual difference basis. Let me illustrate. If a child’s 
hearing vocabulary is known to be 12,000 words and he can 
read about 6,000, we know that it is only the form of the word, 
not its meaning, that has to be learned. We might reasonably 
expect him to learn in visual form as many words as he already 
knows in auditory form. Similar approaches are possible in 


other fields. 


Another type of criterion may be employed. That criterion 
will be essentially a means of stating the conditions and cir- 
cumstances under which any level of achievement was made. 
We would state what may be expected of children who are 
healthy, who have had ample opportunities to read books, 
whose teachers have been well trained, whose attendance has 

en regular and at the same school, who have not been sub- 
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jected to undue emotional stresses or to nervous disorders, and 
who are within, say, ten points of a state level of intelligence, 
We might then have many types of norms based on stated 
conditions. 

We educators have been seduced into this error of misinter- 
preting measures of central tendency by confusing a major dis- 
tinction between the physical sciences and the social disciplines. 
The physical scientist is interested in nature — the nature of 
nature. He observes and reports and generalizes concerning 
what nature is like and how it behaves. He never quarrels with 
the way things are. He is elegantly terse in his reporting. He 
may write an equation as the shortest way of stating some aspect 
of nature. He isn’t concerned about how nature ought to be. 
He is glad enough to find out about what natural “reality’ 
actually is. The scientist is forever seeking the shortest possible 
answers to questions as to how nature works. 

We in education and in other realms of social science began 
by borrowing methods from the physical sciences. We tried to 
proceed as the physicist does, that is, to observe, record, relate, 
generalize, predict, and if possible to control. We, too, observed 
and took averages. But we were observing not the behavior of 
matter in the sense that HzO always means water, or that py 
equals mk; but we were observing man who is subject to modi 
fication. 

The educator aims to induce changes in a given direction, 
to produce results of a given kind, to approach more closely 
what we want and value. If we ignore change toward values we 
can easily confuse the way social conditions are with the way 
we think they ought to be. But we should be clear on these 
three points. First, it is perfectly legitimate to state in statistical 
terms the central tendency of data when we are describing the 
characteristic of a group — an existing state of affairs. Second, 
we cannot necessarily judge an individual deviation from 2 
group average as though that deviation were undesirable 
Third, when we are attempting to state standards, ideals, values 
or criteria which indicate how we want things to be, we cannot 
take recourse to a description of things as they are. 
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Comparison with the Past. A second way to evaluate is to 
compare the present with the past. We seem to have two con- 
tradictory views. One is to glorify the past. We might speak of 
this as the nostalgic view. When translated in terms of its 
root meaning, this may be called the “homesick” view. For 
those who would like to read a bit of comparative research, I 
recommend the book, now out of print, but found in many 
libraries, Then and Now in Education,’ 1845-1923, by Otis W. 
Caldwell and Stuart A. Courtis, describing in abundant detail 
the first survey in education in this country which was con- 
ducted by Horace Mann in Boston in 1845. 

Another way of comparing the present with the past is to 
take the view that progress has been made. This might be 
dubbed the “look-how-far-we’ve-come” point of view. There is 
an implication that change is generally in the direction of the 
better. This is a tricky method to deal with, for we can easily 
fall into what Lewis Mumford calls “improved means to unim- 
proved ends,” or, in more common parlance “a short cut to a 
doubtful destination.” Either of these methods of comparing 
the present with the past inevitably leads to the problem of 
knowing whether any change has been in the right direction; 
that is, in the direction of what we value. 

Reference to Law or Regulation. A third way we often take 
stock of the present is by recourse to a legalistic basis. We often 
explain or justify present practice by quoting rules, regulations, 
laws, or even the state or federal constitution. This type of 
explanation is satisfactory if we have only consistency, or the 
avoidance of penalties in mind, but it does not indicate to us 
whether or not a given procedure is a good one, for laws and 
even constitutions can be changed. We must then ask ourselves 
if a law or a constitutional provision is good, or if it should be 
changed. The implication is clear that the ultimate criterion is 
what we value. This suggests what a philosopher friend of 
mine has always maintained—namely, that the location of the 
Constitution of the United States is not in Washington but in 


the hearts of the American people. 


~ 1 Otis W. Caldwell and Stuart A. Courtis. Then and Now in Education, 1845-1923. Yon- 
kerson-the-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1924. 
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Reference to Custom. A fourth way of judging ourselves 
and our practices is in terms of habit, custom, and tradition, 
This is the most pleasant way by far, for there is something 
about the old, the usual, and the habitual that seems almost 
as right and true as nature itself. But we are reminded of an 
instance in which we visited a college professor. She cautioned 
us about a projecting prong on her desk, pointing out that she 
had torn her own clothes on it a number of times. It was 
suggested that perhaps the desk drawer was in backwards. “Oh, 
no,” she said, “it has always been that way ever since it was 
moved in here several years ago.” But on examination we found 
that changing it end for end was all that was necessary. Apropos 
of custom, it was Friar Roger Bacon who in the thirteenth 
century stated four stumbling blocks to truth: (1) the influence 
of fragile or unworthy authority, (2) custom, (3) the imperfec- 
tion of undisciplined senses, (4) and the concealment of 
ignorance by the ostentation of seeming wisdom. 


Judgment in Terms of Fictions. Still another way that edu- 
cation is judged involves a subtle but obvious error. This 
method is by the use of fictions or false beliefs as criteria. These 
fictions about education are sometimes more or less unconscious 
presumptions about schools, teachers, or children. Thus we 
may find in some persons such fictitious beliefs as the follow- 
ing: Married teachers are inferior to unmarried teachers: 
schools are not as good as in the “good-old-days”; all parochial 


schools are superior to the public schools; school taxes are the - 


major portion of the tax bill Cof the total tax bill — federal, 
state, and local usually less than five per cent goes to the 
support of the public schools). We have paid too little attention 
to such fictions as these. In one sense they are not fictions for 
those that believe them treat them as truths. They are beliefs 
to be dealt with. They are beliefs which are rooted in false as 
sumptions which can be dispelled only by a willingness to ex 
amine the facts open-mindedly. 


To summarize the five methods of assessment discussed 
above, the principal source of error lies not in viewing a fact 
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as a neutral description, but in coloring a fact by unstated or 
unconscious value presumptions we read into the meaning of 
that fact. Instead of separating the two mental processes of 
simple factual description and then judging the facts in terms 
of what we want or desire, we somehow fuse the two and judge 
that fact itself as bad, good, or better. Both facts and values are 
essential to evaluation and judgment. 


In the field of education no study of the facts by them- 
selves and no theory by itself will provide us with information 
that will orient us toward the direction changes should take 
however essential facts and theories may be in the solution of 
our problems. We propose that no research study, no body of 
statistics, no analysis of statistical data, and no theory of human 
behavior or of social phenomena will of itself, or of themselves, 
provide the educator with a sense of direction. These are not 
the stuff of which sextants are made. 


DETERMINING PERSONAL-SOCIAL VALUES 


This brings us to a strange and paradoxical situation. On the 
one hand we, as much as any of the professions, are value- 
conscious and moralistic. We are forever doing good for others 
even when we do not do so well for ourselves. Yet, in spite of 
our ethical orientation we rarely undertake the study of values 
directly. We usually assume our values and often the values 
of others, and thereby become enmeshed in misunderstandings 
and failure to communicate. Our failure to examine our own 
values and those of others may in some ways be due to a dog- 
matic authoritarian attitude toward human values. This failure 
may represent a closed-mindedness toward what is good. It 
may be rooted in a fear of finding ourselves “wrong” which may 
bea greater threat to our self-esteem than we can easily manage. 
But this failure to examine values may also be due to certain 
habits of thinking, to the way we are trained in school, or to the 
difficulties involved in trying to separate the bad from the good 
and the good from the better. As professional teachers it is 
nonetheless a part of our responsibility to know and under- 
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stand the values of others, of parents, of children, of com- 
munities, of our national culture. If we hope for international 
peace, it is also necessary that we comprehend, insofar as we 
can, the ways of life of other cultures who are as “right” in 
their own eyes as we are in ours. 

If then, we decide to concern ourselves with human values, 
how shall we do so? This writer has found the study and com- 
prehension of values in general, as well as the values of other 
personalities and other cultures, exceedingly difficult. A value 
as such, in isolation, is fleeting, elusive, and somehow un: 
capturable. Yet, on the other hand, values as an aspect of 
experience and life, as a type of meaning, as a way of con- 
ceptualizing experience and nature, and as a way of interpret: 
ing life in terms of ideas and beliefs is as real as the meaning 
of friendship as compared to enmity. Thus values are most 
difficult to deal with in isolation, but they can be dealt with as 
one aspect of, phase of, or meaning of a given condition or 
experience. It is suggested therefore that we leave to the phi- 
losophers the problem of identifying and studying values and 
value judgments in isolation as phenomena in themselves. As 
educators we can deal with values as one aspect of practical 
situations, as judgments about facts or conditions, and as 4 
process of identifying what seems to be good or “better than—.’ 
We can encourage the comparative examination of conse: 
quences and conditions in order to choose the more desirable. 
We can view facts in the light of our most enlightened beliefs 
about man and nature.’ We can deal with values by keeping 
in mind the two following approaches: (1) By bringing out 
implied or assumed values that might otherwise go undetected; 
(2) by concerning ourselves with the evolution and develop 
ment of values, as information, reflection, and discussion i- 
fluence the meaning and philosophy of life. 


Unstated Values. Often values are unconscious or unstated 
presumptions which influence judgment. For example, some 
oe for advanced degrees contain conclusions which are not 


. C. Northrup, ‘Cultural Values,” co eed Today, A. L. Kroeber, editor. Chi: 
mi... gical of C licago Press, 1953, pp. 668-68 
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to be found in the fact reported in the study. These conclusions 
are often based on value presumptions of the writer, but more 
often than not they are unstated because they are so deeply 
imbedded in the attitudes and thinking of the writer that he 
feels that they are as clear to others as to himself. 

Another illustration is the following. While we were working 
on the Strayer Survey ? in 1944-45 which led to the equaliza- 
tion of state school support we received an urgent call to go to a 
small town in northern California in the lumber regions. That 
group was hostile to the idea of equalization. A meeting of 
citizens, including school men and politicians, had been called 
at the county seat. They had a “sixty-four dollar question” to 
propound. It was this: What is a minimum program of educa- 
tion? Our reply was that that depended entirely on what they 
expected of their children. We said we recognized that in 
some places the expectancy was very low and that in other 
places it was high, but that that was one question only they 
could answer. 

Let us look at another problem—the status and support of 
the public schools by the public. In the last 25 years the schools 
have weathered or have become weather-beaten by a depression 
and one and one-half wars. Meantime our national income has 
tisen to a fantastic degree. Between 1939 and 1952 personal 
income in standard dollars (correcting for inflation) after fed- 
eral taxes per capita (correcting for taxes and our population 
increase) has risen 40 per cent. In short, we now have $1.40 
in real money for every $1.00 in 1939. During this same period 
in California school costs have changed but little. (In our study 
for the State Legislature in 1949 the increase had been but 
three per cent.) Thus we do have more money, and the public 
schools have not taken it, no, not even their proportionate 
share. 

The foregoing is interesting because an apparent choice has 
been made, yet no intentional choice has been made at all. The 


F Administration, Organization and Financial Support of the Public School System, 
— of California. A Report of the Study Required by Chapter 36, Statutes of 1944 (Fourth 
xtraordinary Session), as submitted to the Legislature January 22, 1945, with amendments 
and appendices. Dr. George D. Strayer, Special Consultant. Sacramento 14: State Reconstruc- 
hon and Re-employment Commission (631 J St.), February, 1945, pp. vi + 90 (out of print). 
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people have spent this extra money for power lawn mowers, 
shavers, dish washers, television sets, and other things to satisfy 
newly created desires. At the same time the question of relative 
values has hardly been raised at all. Meantime a whole new 
crop of children has come along, and values are certainly in- 
volved in their upbringing. Rarely has a family weighed an 
automatic washing machine against a new baby which is also 
automatic in several important respects. More likely, if they 
have the automatic eater and cryer, they'll insist on the auto- 
matic washer and dryer, too. 

We are not to say that education comes first. But when 
relative values are involved, choices will be made, and it matters 
to people that they make considered choices. A part of our 
business as educators is to encourage people to get the facts, 
weigh the alternatives, and choose the values that are greater 
to them. One of the important things we can do is to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the issue is not only the basis of money 
value as such, but rather upon certain human values as com- 
pared to other human values. If we place our faith in the 
considered judgment of our people, it is of immense importance 
that there be an actual exercise of judgment, rather than a 
subtle deception that ignorance of alternatives does not mean 
a choice in one sense of that term. 


The Development of Values. Of recent years some schools 
have grown out of touch with their immediate communities. 
In some cases this has happened because the profession grew 
faster than the community. Professional groups and subgroups 
have held meetings and meetings over a long period of years. 
During this time they have developed within their own group 
a newer philosophy of education, a new system of values. Some 
of these values have had to do with child development, mental 
health, and an emphasis on the worth of the individual. ‘There 
has been a tendency for groups to inbreed, for teachers to seek 
like minds and hearts, for it is comforting to find others who 
share our personal beliefs. But in our process of thinking and 
rethinking our educational values we have made a serious 
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mistake. We have excluded too many of the people at large. 
In this way we have grown apart, and we have a tendency to 
feel that those who do not believe as we do are wrong. Hence 
our desire to evangelize rather than go through the tedious 
process of education as an inescapable development that takes 
time, mutual respect, and struggle. In the paragraphs that fol- 
low this point of view will be applied to leadership and to 
policy formation. 


Leadership. ‘The principal, as one example, can be merely 
the holder of an official position. As an official he can be busy 
full time, and more, attending to the unending details of 
executive work. As a wearer of the purple hat he is an authority 
symbol of the state and the district. He can hold his job simply 
by doing his job — and some do. But a principal can also be a 
leader. That role cannot be given. It must be continually 
earned. It is the greater of the two, for without leadership, 
oficialdom can be drab, sterile, and dispiriting. 

A leader can be understood as a part of the group which 
gives him power. In this sense he is socially perceptive and in- 
telligent in sensing the values and desires of the group and in 
promoting and organizing the members of the group to work 
toward their own ends and values. A kindergartner once 
said to me, “I’m the chairman of a committee, but you know 
the chairman isn’t the boss. That’s funny, I used to think he 
was boss.” Leadership can mean middle-of-the-road mediocrity 
and often does when the group itself is contented with custom, 
habit, routine. Leadership can mean domination, and it will if 
the group itself is immature, passive, and wants to be told. But 
leadership in the democratic sense can best be understood in 
terms of what a group is supposed to do, what its members 
wish, 

The art of leadership involves some paradoxical requirements. 
In one sense the leader must be an expert chairman-moderator. 
He must be utterly neutral in eliciting from the persons in the 
group all they have to contribute while keeping them to the 
point at issue. In another sense the leader must think both with 
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and ahead of those in his group. Often he senses their own 
thoughts better than they do, and in speaking these he makes 
adherents. If they think as he does, it is because he thinks as 
they do. In another sense a leader will never be respected if he 
does not stand for principle and value above all else. He must 
be anchor-man for the group’s own moral convictions. In stil] 
another sense the leader must take the group beyond itself. He 
can give them a greater vision and a sense of importance far 
beyond their own thoughts. He can lead them in their own 
searches for a broader meaning of life. In this way, too, a leader 
can bring a group closer to the great ideals of humanity. It is 
in this sense that we hope that the leaders of the South will 
bring their groups closer to those national ideals that lead to 
racial integration rather than segregation. 


Policy Formation. Community interest shows itself as an 
interest in individual children but also as a concern with the 
development or change of educational policy. But public school 
systems are usually organized in the bureaucratic pattern. This 
means a series of line officers representing power and authority 
and staff officers representing “intelligence” and specialization. 
This form of governmental organization operates under state 
law and a local board of education. Such a system is well de- 
signed to administer policy — it has central authority and de- 
centralized operation. A bureaucracy has, however, one very 
great fault. That weakness is that it is poorly designed for the 
development of policy. (In the classical bureaucracy, policy is 
developed by top government levels.) The development of 
policy in a local educational setting, within the limits of state 
laws, cannot be done easily within the machinery of a bureau. 
This difference between policy development and policy admin- 
istration is often unclear to the layman and he may not see that 
he has a right to participate in the former but not in the latter. 
It is for this reason that some citizen activities are viewed as 
interference (with policy administration) whereas lack of par 
ticipation at the policy development level may be viewed 4 
lethargy. It is here that leadership is needed in order that 
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parents and citizens may develop and express their ideas as to 
what is important. Good leadership will help to bring out the 
ideals, hopes — the values of people; and good leadership can 
aid in seeing these values in terms of the possible, in such a 
way that a relationship is seen between what we know about 
people, children, schools, teachers, and our ideals for the 
optimum development of children. It may be seen that our 
“psychological” standards are our ideas and ideals, not the 
status of our imperfections in meeting them. It may be seen too 
that the leader has two quite distinct functions: (1) to cultivate 
and identify ideals and values, and (2) to know how, profes- 
sionally, to approach these ends through knowledge, skill, and 
wisdom. 


In summary, this paper has been an attempt to state that 
values give meaning to life and so to education; that facts or 
statistics can never in themselves be the sole basis for con- 
clusions which affect people; that values and value judgments 
are essential for the interpretation of what we know; that values 
can be better understood if made explicit; that values are not 
static but like other learnings develop with experience, knowl- 
edge, and reflection, and that values in education must be 
shared by the profession and the layman if understanding of 
purposes is to exist. The statements that follow might be dis- 
cussed with faculties, parents, and other citizens: 


1. Every individual child in this state has the right to 
optimum growth and development within his com- 
petence and potentialities. 

2. The measurement of the success of our educational pro- 
grams should be made in terms of the individual student. 
Group averages should be abandoned as the principal 
criteria of individual learning and an annual profes- 
sional appraisal of each child, his progress, his needs, 
and the type of instruction we believe he should have 
should be substituted. 

3. Standards should be conceived as standards of service 
to children rather than as set goals for all children. 
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It is the right of every community to know education’s 
problems and the means we have for dealing with them. 
By this is meant that whenever we cannot, for financial 
or staff reasons, give every child the kind of instruction 
he ought to have, we make known that fact as well as the 
needs of the children in our charge. 


. The support of education should be structured in terms 


of the concept of providing equality of opportunity for 
all children, rather than, as at present, a minimum level 
of opportunity for all children. By equality we may 
think of differing the offerings sufficiently so that each 
child receives treatment appropriate to his needs. 


. The public schools should be the best schools possible. 


(The public schools will be weakened irreparably if we 
allow them to fail to meet the needs of children whose 
parents can afford to send them to private schools.) 


. Every child should learn to use the visual symbolisms 


of language and mathematics to the full extent that he is 
able to use spoken language in conceptualizing the mean- 
ing of his experience. 


. We should concern ourselves anew with human values, 


and it is hoped we may find a rebirth of freedom not 
only of the mind, but of the right to pursue what we 
hold to be most worthy. 


. We as educators and parents should fight ceaselessly for 


the realization within schools and within communities 
for the freedom and dignity of the individual as a te- 
sponsible member of our democratic society. 

In these times when we are beset by dangers, any and 
all attempts to intimidate us or to lessen our sense of 
self-respect should be met with the cool courage that 
comes from our dedication to what we value. 

We need to remind ourselves that values are not dogmas, 
nor phrases, nor pronouncements, but preferences for 
some experiences and beliefs over others and that our 
search for the good inevitably involves a corresponding 
quest for what is true of the nature of man. 








BACKGROUNDS OF AMERICAN VALUES 


HersBert Fincarette, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


“America is the melting pot of the world.” 
“The American Way. . .” 


Here, in two common phrases, is the problem of values 
which faces those who teach in the American school system. 
Is there, could there be such a thing as the American Way in a 
nation of such various origins? 

We speak of our American Heritage in the singular. This 
suggests that there is a unified heritage, something one need 
only discover in order to be provided with a clear-cut guide 
for life and teaching. Actually, we have a set of heritages. If 
there is unity in all this it is in the future, an ideal to work 
toward. 

There is one thing worse than having various and, at times, 
conflicting ideals, or dealing with people who have such ideals: 
it is actually to have such ideals but to suppose that there is 
some single and consistent set of ideals which one ought to 
have discovered and adopted. The failure to make value con- 
flicts explicit is particularly hard on the child. We teach our 
children politeness and we teach them honesty. But to be polite 
is frequently to be dishonest. This is a plain fact. Do we teach 
this fact as clearly and openly as we teach the first two? Or do 
we half ignore it, half conceal it, and let the child suppose that 
the two values are consistent and allow him to worry it out as 
best he may? Can we blame the child if he senses a certain 
amount of hypocrisy and deceit in his teachers and parents? 

In one context we portray the greatness of America in terms 
of grand buildings, victorious wars, ingenious and powerful 
machines. In another, we teach that America is great because of 
its democratic ideals, its humanitarian principles, its idealism. 
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These are familiar values to the adult. Their very familiarity 
blinds us to the fact that they are products of different herit- 
ages, different outlooks on life, and are, at times, incompatible 
with one another. 

Some of us have managed to work out for ourselves a prac- 
tical synthesis of the many different heritages and_ ideals 
influencing the individual American. Do we help the student, 
however, when we ignore this problem and present all these 
values as if they obviously belonged to a unified, self-consistent 
pattern which “everyone recognizes” as “The American Way”? 

In the discussion that foliows, the emphasis will be upon the 
concrete ideals and values characteristic of the American scene. 
Of course it is important to study the general theory and psy- 
chology of values, and these topics are discussed elsewhere in 
this symposium. But general theory is not enough. Eventually 
we must get specific and name names. General theory is some- 
thing like algebra: it provides us with the equations, but these 
have empty x’s and y’s instead of definite numbers. The his- 
torical and social study of the actual values of a people enables 
us to fill in the proper “numbers” in the equations. Then we 
get definite, concrete answers. Thus, it is not enough to say 
that a conflict of values produces, in general, tension and con- 
fusion. We want to know what the conflict is in a particular 
case and what are the symptoms of the tension in that case. 
Then, perhaps, we can do something definite about reducing the 
tension and removing the conflict. 

We can best set the task of reviewing the values and value 
problems in American culture by introducing these in terms 
of the school teacher and their impact upon him. We are all 
acquainted with the assertion frequently made that there are 
serious failures in the character development of the youth of 
our nation. Immorality, delinquency, and a general weakness of 
character have been decried. There has been a renewal of in- 
terest in the problems of the moral and spiritual education of 
our youth. 

Shaky as are many of the statistical interpretations and argu- 
ments on this theme, we need not here go into a detailed 
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attempt at refutation. There is after all, some basis for the 
charge, even though it is too often exaggerated or misinter- 
preted. 


What is usually ignored in this connection is that the same 
charges hold against the adult population! The phenomenon 
in question is not of so much of a failing of youth as it is a 
failing of the citizenry as a whole. It is not, therefore, solely 
a school problem; it is a national problem. 

In this connection it is interesting to notice that there is a 
substantial parallel between statistics on adult crime and youth 
delinquency. We should note, too, that a series of investigations 
of the behavior of so-called normal, law abiding citizens shows 
a consistent pattern of antisocial behavior, in many cases of the 
same kind as those reflected in delinquency and crime statistics. 
One study of almost 1700 persons, chosen from all levels of 
life, all “good citizens,” revealed that 9 out of 10 admitted to 
offenses after the age of 16 which had never been discovered 
or punished. Among those offenses which a majority of these 
adults admitted to were malicious mischief, disorderly conduct, 
physical assault (men), and gambling. All of these are charac- 
teristic offenses of the juvenile delinquency pattern. 

Another study of a large group of college students revealed 
that every single one admitted delinquencies or crimes which 
had never been reported. The average number of delinquencies 
per person was between 16 and’23! Even ministerial students 
admitted to an average of 13.4 offenses each. Some of these 
students had long careers of delinquency, yet appeared and 
were considered successful and well-adjusted persons. 


Studies such as these ought to make us recognize that crime 
and delinquency statistics do not reflect the actual amount of 
crime and delinquency in the population. They do not neces- 
sarily reflect anything especially characteristic of youth. Further- 
more, their significance in terms of eventual adult adjustment 
is not always correctly interpreted and is frequently exaggerated. 
Of course, we all know how comfortable it is to throw the 
blame for our misfortunes upon somebody else. Is it any won- 
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der that adults traditionally deplore the “younger generation” 
and that the honest citizenry enthusiastically passes judgment 
upon the “lawless element?” We cannot declare the schools 
blameless, but should we not suspect the freely delivered charge 
that the problem is limited to youth, and in particular to the 
schooling of youth? 

It is, then, when we view the crisis of values on the national 
level, and not as a special problem of youth and school, that we 
begin to get a correct, basic perspective. 

What, in general, are values? For our purposes we may say 
simply that values are goals, ideals, objectives. They are the 
kind of things that are subject to approval or condemnation. 

A basic distinction in the ways in which we hold values needs 
mention. We may talk about values, assert them, argue for 
them or against them. Sometimes we actually behave in a way 
that leads to their achievement. Sometimes we do both, but not 
always. This simple distinction between verbal values and be- 
havioral values is of great practical importance in understanding 
the value-problems that a person or a nation may face. One of 
the obvious and currently newsworthy instances of a split be- 
tween verbal values and behavioral values is the case of racial 
segregation and discrimination. Ideological and constitutional 
pronouncements of equal rights exist side by side with open 
and covert behavioral discrimination. The discrepancy between 
word and deed is, in one sense, greater in the nonsouthern 
states. In the South, at least, words are often consistent with 
behavior: both are discriminatory in nature. 

Not all cases of such a split between words and behavior are 
on the wrong side of the ledger. For example, a pervasive 
verbal value in America is that of modesty with respect to one's 
personal abilities or virtues. Fortunately, and in spite of this 
largely verbal value, Americans do often show in their action 
an unusual amount of self-confidence. Unlike the customs of 
certain other cultures, it is the case that in America even the 
greatest leader in any field must talk as if he placed no great 
value upon his personal talents. Yet he is expected to act, of 
course, with the initiative that comes from broad self-confidence. 
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Another problem that we run across in trying to sketch the 
values of the cultures in the United States is that of distin- 
guishing between the values which people do hold and the 
values which people should hold. I should like to emphasize 
here that in this discussion I am not considering, except toward 
the end, the question of what values Americans ought to hold. 
This is, of course, a vital question, but I do not think we can 
do too much constructive thinking about it until we at least 
understand what values Americans do, as a matter of fact, hold, 
whether justifiably or not. Thus, when I mention values, I do 
not mean that we must of necessity approve of these values — 
only that we recognize their existence in the attitudes of seg- 
ments of the American citizenry. 

One of the best ways to approach the study of any person’s 
or group’s values is to study their roots, their sources. While 
we should not suppose that a study of the sources of a person’s 
value is a complete study of his values, this approach does help 
us to untangle the individual threads which have gone to make 
up the fabric of national life. There are various types of value 
roots which it is helpful to distinguish. I shall consider them 
under the headings of historical roots, subcultural roots, institu- 
tional roots, and individual maturational roots; and | shall con- 
sider each in turn. 

If we try to summarize the principal historical influences 
which have had a bearing upon our values, we discover that 
these historical roots of our values are chiefly five. 

The first value root is Puritanism. From this complex ide- 
ology and way of life we get a “cluster” of values important in 
shaping the American outlook. It must be understood here, and 
in the following discussion, that I am selecting certain elements 
in the tradition for emphasis. This essay is not the place for a 
systematic or objective appraisal of the entire tradition men- 
tioned. 

The Pusians emphasized hard work, industriousness, as one 
of the chief duties and virtues of life. We are not concerned at 
this point with the justifiability of this view but with the fact 
that it was their view. For the Puritan, the good man was the 
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industrious man; the bad man was the flibbertygibbett, the 
pleasure-seeker, the loafer or even the man satisfied with mcet 
ing his everyday needs and then relaxing. Connected with this 
value was the Puritan emphasis on success. The Puritan was 
convinced that genuine hard work met with success. Failure in 
life was a sure sign of character defect. Here, in a religious 
context, we find one of the roots of what is today an important 
value in American life: the glorification of success connected 
with the firm belief that hard work inevitably leads to it. 


In the cluster of values that we associate with Puritanism 
there is another group that needs mention. This group includes 
the emphases upon rigid moral purity, doctrinal orthodoxy, 
and preoccupation with sin in oneself and others. Here are the 
American beginnings of that moral fervor which often un- 
certainly alternates with an intensely practical treatment of 
questions. In good Puritan tradition we righteously decry the 
constant violation of school rules; we demand good behavior 
and respect for authority. Yet, in our un-Puritanical moods, we 
look askance at the “Puritanism” of authorities who will not be 
“practical” and recognize the child’s need for a little “acting 
up.” In the Puritan orthodoxy is to be found one of the his- 
torical roots of the demands for conformity, for being a “regular 
fellow,” a “100 per cent American,” for suspicion of the dis- 
senter, the reformer, and the radical, of the citizen who is, in 
short, “different.” 


The Puritan preoccupation with sin turns up in later Ameri- 
can life in the blue-law, anti-gambling, anti-liquor, and in 
general, anti-pleasure-seeking drives and movements occurring 
periodically throughout our history. 

The second of the great historical roots of our American 
values has been the challenge of the Frontier. The existence 
of exploitable, wild lands beyond the frontier of civilization has 
been a basic fact of American life from its inception until the 
present century. The primitive character of frontier life em 
phasized the material needs of life. Material values were the 
persistent justification for hard work as a prime frontier value. 
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We have here a case of a process common in the study of 
values: the strengthening or reinforcement of a single value 
(the virtue of hard work) as a result of its derivation from 
several different historical or social causes. The Puritan glori- 
fication of the virtue of labor was taken up and supported by 
the needs of frontier life. However, as so often happens in this 
type of process, a shift in interpretation took place. The Puri- 
tan, theological basis of the value gave way to the more modern 
secular admiration of industriousness for itself. Industriousness 
is no longer a generally accepted sign of Divine Grace, but it 
remains a key American value for judging a man’s “moral 
fibre.” 

Life beyond the frontiers also threw into relief the value of 
individual effort and individual independence. The individual 
had to strike out on his own. ‘The frontier folk-hero was the 
lone scout, self-sufficient in all crises. The frontier experience 
thus gave a special, characteristically American flavor to the 
doctrine of individualism which was spreading throughout the 
European-American world. The individual, alone, working 
from morning until dark to obtain the material necessities of 
life, and, in America, succeeding — this was a frontier routine 
throughout our history. 

The frontier was also the living proof of the existence of 
great opportunity in the world. Progress, new achievement, 
ever-expanding power — this is part of the flesh and blood of 
the American experience. It is also, perhaps, a great source of 
frustration for the American of today’s world. He thinks in 
terms of inevitable progress but finds himself faced with ob- 
stacles beyond the borders of the nation and within the nation 
which will not give way before the “inevitable.” The American 
today cannot quite emotionally face the fact that continual 
progress is a recent credo in the history of the western world. 
He cannot, fortunately or unfortunately, face emotionally the 
possibility that it may be a false one. Yet historical realism 
requires that we acknowledge this possibility and think in 
terms of avoiding it, even while we hope that the credo will 
hold true for our culture. 
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We should not overlook the characteristic lawlessness of the 
frontier, still another basic trait of frontier life. In the American 
pattern of values we still have the attitude, justified or not, 
that there are times when the law needs to be taken into one’s 
own hands. We see it in lynch law and we saw it also in the 
mass violations of the Prohibition amendment. We see it in 
the refusal on the part of many an American to obey orders 
blindly, his refusal to worship rule and regulation, his occasional 
insistence on independent action and judgment. It is a double- 
edged value. It is associated with one kind of 20th Century 
frontier-hero: the super-criminal and gangster. But, on the other 
hand, it produces the effective soldier and the executive who 
cuts through red tape and gets things done. It gives cultural 
support to the teen-age gang and to the rebellion against school 
and authority. At the same time it supports the spirit of adven- 
ture and individual initative in a child who is surrounded by 
weighty and powerful institutions with their demands upon 
him. Nor should we ignore the tension between this value and 
the offshoots of Puritanism we have associated with conformism 
and orthodoxy. There is no simple pattern as between con- 
formism and independent action; we have both in all degrees in 
America, including the extreme, and we often find both pat 
terns in the same person in different areas of his life. 

Another of the great historical roots of our American values 
is that movement of thought known as the Enlightenment. 
During the period when the writers of our Constitution were 
being formed in character and philosophical outlook, the ideas 
of men like John Locke and Voltaire were dominating the 
European scene and the American colonies. These writers 
taught the dignity of individual man, and they taught that he 
had certain natural rights to life, liberty, the pursuit of property 
and of happiness. 

There is hardly any need to comment on these well-known 
ideas. Perhaps it is because they were so clearly expressed in 
written, systematic philosophies that they come down in easily 
recognizable form to the present time. Their central role in the 
American value pattern is evident. 
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The writers of the Enlightenment also argued for the per- 
fectability of man. Their optimism about man’s potentialities 
reinforced and fitted in perfectly with the frontier belief in 
progress, in the continuing increase of man’s power and well- 
being. In fact the Enlightenment and Frontier versions of this 
belief penetrated one another. The Enlightenment doctrine of 
man’s continuing progress was interpreted in frontier fashion as 
a progress in material well-being, a raised “standard of living.” 


The thinkers of the Enlightenment did not themselves place 
quite so much emphasis upon material progress — they em- 
phasized the importance of Reason, both as a means of progress 
and as a thing valuable in itself. Reason was inevitably inter- 
preted in terms of mechanical ingenuity and know-how in a 
nation such as ours, concerned as it was with conquering the 
physical obstacles to life on the frontier. We note the echoes of 
this glorification of Reason and Science in the American valua- 
tion of applied science and invention. The pure, theoretical 
sciences and “Learning” as such do not receive such universal 
admiration in the American situation as is characteristic of, say, 
the situation in Europe. 


The fourth in the list of historical roots of our values is the 
Hebrew-Christian religious tradition, which has, of course, 
been of prime significance in forming the value patterns of the 
United States. The Puritan tradition is of course, one segment 
of the broad outlook we include under this heading. There are 
certain characteristic values in the larger tradition, however, 
which need special mention since they are not obvious in a 
sketch of Puritanism as such. The Fatherhood of God and the 
correlative Brotherhood of Man are central to the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition. These, in turn, imply certain values of 
special interest for our study. The Brotherhood of Man is easily 
interpreted to coincide with the Enlightenment doctrine of 
human equality and individual human rights under natural 
lw. It is important to notice that this Enlightenment doctrine 
of equality is not the only possible interpretation of the Brother- 
hood of Man. For contrast, notice the Church interpreta- 
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tion during the medieval period when social classes with differ- 
ing rights were accepted as consistent with the Christian 
doctrine of man’s brotherhood. 

Thus the Hebrew-Christian Brotherhood of Man _ has 
received two differing and conflicting interpretations on the 
American scene: (1) that all men are equal and have equal 
rights (Enlightenment); and (2) that some men are inherently 
superior to others in character and moral virtue and that the 
inferior are to be guided, watched over, exhorted, and even 
ruled by the superior (Puritan). 

The doctrine of the Fatherhood of God supports such key 
values as a sense of the infinite dignity (Divinity) of each and 
every human being; humility before the ever-present super- 
human forces about us; respect for the spiritual. 

The humility emphasized in the Hebrew-Christian tradition 
contrasts with the pride and self-confidence in the individual's 
power embodied in the Frontier tradition and, to an extent, in 
the Enlightenment optimism. The result is the existence side 
by side on the American scene of a strong sense of pride and 
power and a tradition of high self-evaluation along with ap- 
proval of modesty and self-sacrifice and a sense of human weak- 
ness and sin. Americans all live with this pattern of values, but 
it is not all clear that very many of them are aware of the con- 
trast or have consciously worked out its implications for their 
personal life. 

Another basic value contrast in the patterns we have sketched 
so far is that between the hard-driving, materially ambitious 
values of the individualistic Frontier and Puritan tradition on 
the one hand and, on the other, the profound Christian and 
Enlightenment values of love, mercy, and co-operative altruism. 
Here is one of the central tensions in the American Value 
pattern. 

The final historical source of American values that I shall 
mention here consists of the great waves of immigration to this 
continent, beginning with the first explorers and settlers. If 
America is anything, it is certainly a melting pot. We cannot 
begin to understand the patterns of American values if we 
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ignore the fact that these values derive from differing cultures 
and arrived on the scene at different times in the history of the 
nation. The early English domination of the colonial scene was 
decisive in giving the English language and culture a kind of 
priority which it has, in fact, never lost. Officially, the English 
values as against those of continental European, Asian, or 
African values have been presented as the American values. 
The fact is, of course, that if all citizens are equal and entitled 
to equal respect, then we must recognize that the values char- 
acteristic of the other immigrant groups are equally entitled to 
respect as American values. | 

Among the key values which have developed out of this 
immigrant history are those which are embodied in attitudes of 
national superiority. There is no question that on the Ameri- 
can scene there is a kind of hierarchy of cultural groups, the 
English background having the greatest prestige, Scandinavian 
and other North European slightly less, Central European 
lower yet, Southern and Eastern European still lower, and so 
on through a large variety of national groups covering im- 
migrants from every part of the world. Again, I should perhaps 
remind the reader that I am not arguing here for the justi- 
hability of the values that we find on the American scene; I 
only assert their existence as ideals or standards which do in 
fact operate in the nation. 

This cluster of values embodying racial-national-cultural dis- 
crimination is so deeply embedded in the pattern of American 
values that we are often blind to it — even when we ourselves 
belong to a group which is discriminated against. The pattern 
is to judge ourselves by the “best” group and to find ourselves 
wanting insofar as we do not match up to the ideal of the 
Anglo-Saxon culture. Characteristically, second-generation and 
subsequent generations of Americans struggle to mold them- 
selves along the “superior” patterns of Anglo-Saxon ways. To 
mention only one example, our model of “good deportment” is 
essentially the Anglo-Saxon model: the quiet, well-modulated 
voice, absence of gestures while speaking, suppression of ex- 
ttemes of emotion in social intercourse. The tendency is so 
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frequently to believe and to teach the “proper” ideal of per- 
sonal behavior that we fail to recognize that equal respect for 
all Americans implies equal respect for the different models of 
proper behavior found in the different national groups. 

The pupil in school may not be able to formulate his prob- 
lem in words or justify himself, but he cannot help sensing it 
when he is told in words by his teacher that in America all 
- groups are equal, whereas, in effect, he is also told that the 
personal behavior and values which are normal in his family are 
not proper, are inferior, and ought to be changed. ‘This is a 
value-conflict which is widespread today. A conscious knowl- 
edge of different value patterns and their origins may help 
student and teacher to deal with such conflict. 

When we try to untangle the threads of the fabric of Ameri- 
can values, we have to consider other approaches in addition to 
the historical one. There are values which arise from other 
sources than history and which may reinforce or conflict with 
the historical values. 

There are those kinds of values which we may term sub- 
cultural. There are, for example, the values characteristic of 
the U. S. South, and, in turn, of the Eastern South and the 
Western South. The past-oriented, openly class-conscious values 
so prominent in many a Southeast environment contrast sharply 
with the more egalitarian values of New England and with 
the future-oriented values of the southern Californian. 


Other subcultural value clusters derive from such social 
structures as big city, the town, the rural community. The 
values of the city flow from the presence in urban life of 
variety, both in occupations and entertainment, mobility in 
getting around town as well as in moving from job to job a 
from social stratum to social stratum. Rural values emphasize 
stability, tradition, conformity rather than variety. A character 
istic feature of the value pattern presented by mass communics 
tion media such as newspapers, movies, radio, TV (and 
schools) is an uncertain, conflictful wavering between urban 
and rural values. The urban values easily dominate in behavior 
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The rural values are praised in word, however, as superior. 
This situation does not make it easier for the rural youth who is 
told that his way of life is best, but is accosted at every turn by 
vividly dramatic representations of city life. The consequences 
of this value conflict are evident in the contemporary deteriora- 
tion of rural life in so many areas of the United States. 

In addition to historical and subcultural sources of value 
clusters, there remain two prime roots, which we must consider 
at least briefly. There are, first, values associated with the 
various basic institutions, e.g., family, school, church, political 
party. Also there are those values which derive from the in- 
dividual himself, from the biological, social maturation of the 
individual person. 

I have been frequently struck by the typical school-book- 
storyfamily and the pattern of institutional values (as well as 
other root values) it represents. Here is a sketch, with my com- 
mentary, of such a standard child’s story. There are, of course, 
exceptions, but, as far as any substantial counterbalancing of 
this stereotype goes, they are inadequate. 

We read about, say, the Jones family. Notice that the name 
Jones is innocuous and standard only by virtue of the tacit as- 
sumption that Anglo-Saxon culture is somehow the model of 
United States culture. The Joneses probably have two children, 
agirl and a boy. Again, this “standard” pattern is such only as 
measured by middle-class, white-collar standards. Tommy and 
Susan (Anglo-Saxon names, of course) live in a pleasant little 
house in a neat and well-tended neighborhood (middle-class, 
suburban values as distinguished from equally legitimate big- 
city and/or artisan, laborer value patterns). The children are, 
of course, clean and well-dressed (see earlier comments). One 
cannot help thinking here of the effect of teaching these values 
in an area where the circumstances and values differ. As one 
lomer student in such an area reported to a social worker: 
‘The teacher tried to make me wear better clothes like the 
other children. I finally told her to go to hell and walked out. 
| swore then that I would have better clothes if I had to steal 


them, and I did.” 
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Tommy and Susan’s parents are happy, emotionally secure, 
and well adjusted. Need we say that a large number of pupils 
reading about this “typical” American family will sense — even 
if they don’t phrase it in words — that their own family life 
is not at all like the Utopian sterotype of the Jones’s complete 
felicity? The Jones’s pattern of happiness in life is, naturally, the 
middle-class, white, liberal Protestant, Anglo-Saxon, politically 
and religiously apathetic, middle-of-the-road pattern. Each of 
these elements embodies perfectly legitimate values, but 
honesty requires that we recognize the many variants from this 
value-pattern which are equally legitimate and “typically” 
American. That is, they are equally legitimate if we really mean 
what we say about equality of respect for differing viewpoints. 

The story of the Joneses includes vague references to religion 
as an essential in their family life and holiday festivities. Any- 
thing specific, expressive of religious fervor Cor of opposition) 
is almost always absent. While the Joneses are characteristic of 
some important segments of the population, they are far from 
characteristic of the religious institutional values of, for ex- 
ample, Roman Catholic, Protestant fundamentalist, Jewish or 
thodox, or nontheological humanist. Similar comments would 
apply on the political level. 

In discussing such value questions as these, the objection in- 
evitably arises that to deal in further detail with these religious, 
political, and family value patterns is to get involved with 
highly inflammatory issues. There is no doubt that this state 
ment is true. Any attempt to deal with these important values 
must therefore be extremely carefully thought out. The point 
that I am making, however, remains valid. The story-book pat 
tern that I have sketched does not avoid these issues; it cannot. 
It takes a definite but unthought-out and systematically bi 
ased stand while purporting to be “neutral” and “American. 

There is no doubt that the schools today are endeavoring t0 
handle student value-conflicts more realistically, but there i 
still, I believe, inadequate recognition of the fact that the cor 
text within which these are being handled is the stereotyped 
and biased pattern of values that I have indicated above. 
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The final values which I wish to treat arise out of the process 
of development of individual personality. They are the values 
characteristic of certain stages of individual growth: of child- 
hood, puberty, adolescence, early adulthood, and so on. 

In the early school years of childhood, the characteristic 
values revolve around strong demands for personal material 
goods and for personal affection, and, on the other hand, child- 
hood values also revolve around subservient attitudes toward 
the peer group and its demands, whatever they may be. 

There is evidence that systematic delinquency and antisocial 
patterns, as well as group prejudices, develop and manifest 
themselves in these early school years. Unfortunately they are 
not always clearly and powerfully enough expressed for them 
to be recognized as the basic character trends that they are. 


Psychologists tell us that basic personality is substantially 


formed at this stage. Statistical analysis reveals, for example, 
that persistent delinquency in later life begins to be predictable 
on the basis of certain patterns of delinquency at this early age. 

At adolescence the biological changes and the shift in 
social status and in future social role produce characteristic 
values. The pattern of values here is so characteristic that it 
has been called “youth culture.” Rebellion against authority is 
a key value. Society demands that the child now develop into 
an independent, mature person. The attempt to break away 
from parental dependence leads to gross and awkward stabs at 
independence. The first immature attempts at this goal consist 
in simple, confused rebellion against those who seem in any 
way to encroach upon the individual adolescent’s demands. 

Group loyalty within the peer group is another typical value 
arising at this period. While the causes of this, as of the other 
processes we describe, are complex, we should at least mention 
oe. It is the psychological need for “moral” support for the 
adolescent in his rebellion against parental authority. He finds 
itin the common struggle of his adolescent peers against their 
parents. Taken as a whole, the generation of parents is society 
to the adolescent, and consequently we find the adolescent gang 
typically ready to be led into antisocial behavior. 
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The adjustment to social and biological change in the adoles. 
cent in our culture produces such an upheaval in his personality 
that there naturally develops another typical adolescent value 
— the romantic attitude to human situations. Extremes of emo- 
tion overwhelm him. He cannot but find incomprehensible 
and distasteful the apparent calm and moderation of the older 
generation. 

When we review all the differing and complex sources of 
our values in this nation, and when we take due note that 
such an outline as the present one is but a taste of the problem 
in its fullness, we cannot help reaching several conclusions. 

In the first place, we must look at American values not as a 
self-evident, self-consistent, clear-cut philosophy of life. Instead 
we find, and must expect to find, a complicated patchwork of 
values, varying from region to region in the country, sometimes 
in conflict with one another although accepted by one and the 
same individual, sometimes supporting one another although 
often shifting in meaning as independent value sources react 
on one another. 

Secondly, any attempt to teach American values or to handle 
value problems in the school requires some systematic under- 
standing of the concrete values of the individual or group being 
taught and a respect for the variety of values present. Respect 
for the pupil requires that we help him to become aware of his 
values as values. We should not confuse him and suppress his 
values by presenting a certain, selected set of values as the 
model, thus condemning other values by implication as being 
“wrong.” 

While identification of an individual’s values requires serious 
attention to that individual, we are often helped by a prio 
acquaintance with such general features of American values # 
I have outlined here. It is helpful to have some ready sys 
tematic way of going at this problem, and I have tried to pr 
vide such a framework by suggesting this approach in terms 
historical roots, subcultural roots, institutional roots, and m 
turational roots. There is, however, no substitute for something 
which goes beyond such systematic study: sympathetic, i 
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tuitive response to the individuality of the human being with 
whom one is dealing. Intuition flowing from knowledge is 
likely to be superior, however, to intuition based on ignorance 
or false suppositions. 

The challenge of such a program as I have drawn here is 
authoritatively presented by two of the leading students of 
delinquent and criminal behavior on the American scene, Shel- 
don and Eleanor Glueck. They have felt it necessary to reiterate 
the following statement of theirs based on their studies. 

. one is impelled to the . . . conclusion that a critical evalua- 
tion of contemporary American ideals is necessary as a basis for 
the more intelligent moral guidance of our future citizens. That 
the uninteresting reiteration of moral precepts appears to be a 
failure in building character is becoming more and more clear. 

If we would build character in our youth and moor it to socially 

valuable ideals, something much more vital is needed . . . What 

that something is we do not know. Here is a field of research 
wherein social philosophers, the clergy, educators, social workers, 
and psychiatrists can join in fruitful and much needed study.! 


I stated earlier in this discussion that I would talk about 
American values as they are rather than as they should be. 
|have begun to diverge from this principle in urging certain 
kinds of teaching rather than others, and I think it only fair 
that I should state explicitly my constructive views as to values 
which should be taught in the public schools. 

It seems to me to be basic that the public schools should not 
tach value characteristic of any special segment of the public 
—even if nobody notices the bias. The question which then 
‘aces us is: What values, if any, are clearly characteristic of 
American ideals as distinguished from special group ideals? 

I think that the very existence of universal public schooling 
ndicates one of the chief values of American society—Realism. 
by Realism I mean the desire and the ability to seek and to 
ace facts. This is a profound value, and a very difficult one to 
ach, and the fact that we are all familiar with the discussion 
‘out it should not blind us to the inadequacy of our results. 


ees 


_ Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor Glueck, Five Hundred Criminal Careers. New York: Alfred A. 
‘nopf, 1930, pp. 337-338. 
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Respect for human dignity — in behavior, not just talk — 
is as I see it, another basic American value. It is by no means 
embodied in our national behavior yet, nor in our schoolroom 
behavior. We talk about it a great deal, but it is impossible to 
show respect for the pupil when we do not even know the 
values he holds or when we will not recognize them in our 
practice as legitimate values even when they do not measure 
up to the group of values we think are superior. 

The third of the positive values I shall mention is Moral 
Integrity. This is the ability to be loyal to basic values in one’s 
life, to pursue their realization in spite of obstacles. ‘To mention 
it is to be trite, as in the case of the prior two values cited. This 
does not change the fact that the teaching of these three values, 
behaviorally, as distinguished from talking about them in slo- 
gans, is a problem which is still a major one for the schools. 

Success in inculcating these three prime values would not 
be a “minimum” program for the schools. It is an ideal of such 
magnitude as almost to cause one to give up in despair. 

It is important to note that these positive values which I be- 
lieve are appropriate for the public schools to teach may be 
justified in terms of certain special religious, political or other 
theories; but they need not be. They have the one justification 
which is decisive for the public school system — they are basic 
to the continuance of a democratic society. 

To say that the problem of value is too complex for the 
harried and busy teacher to grasp is simply to desert the very 
value we presume to teach our students — Realism, the will 
to seek and face facts. 

To say that the job of teaching these values is too difficult, 
often overwhelming, perhaps hopeless, is again to admit that 
we do not have the Moral Integrity which we talk about so 
much and try to teach our students. 

To lack the interest is to reveal lack of respect for the very 
human beings for whom we are responsible. 

In short, these are difficult values to be loyal to, but loyalty 
to them by the teacher is the first prerequisite for educating out 
youth to adopt them in behavior as well as speech. 
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THE MEANING OF VALUE 


Crype E. Curran, Associate Professor of Education 
Claremont College 


Educators today are value conscious. World-wide uncertainty 
makes them aware of the necessity for basing teaching upon 
solid foundations. The “solid foundations” sought, however, 
often prove evasive. This point is illustrated by the following 
familiar issues. Where do teachers find value? Does it stem 
from subject matter? Does a well-organized curriculum, bring- 
ing to students the best in our heritage, provide them with the 
values they will need? On the other hand should the accent 
fall upon interpersonal relationships? Should value content be 
looked upon, not as a thing which comes primarily from books, 
but as a quality of experience? Do associations on the play- 
ground, in the school cafeteria, and associations a child has 
coming to school and going home from school hold just as 
much promise for him as lessons in arithmetic and reading? 
The preceding issues could be multiplied many times. Pointing 
out how teachers’ views differ regarding fundamentals serves 
one purpose here. While they aspire for realistic direction, they 
disagree about how to attain it. 

This article has a twofold purpose. First, it aims to point out 
different meanings of value as they have been developed by 
general philosophers and educational philosophers. Definitions 
will not be dealt with in the abstract but will be related to 
classroom practice. It is hoped that this brief discussion will aid 
educators in seeing their way more clearly as they seek founda- 
tions. Teachers, because of their responsibility to students, do 
not have the time to search out philosophic materials. This 
takes us to our second purpose. A handful of selected resources 
will be presented in the notes. These are intended for teachers 
who would like to further their study of value. 
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Several schools of thought contribute to value theory in 
education. The three following philosophies have been selected 
around which to organize this discussion: idealism, modern 
realism, and pragmatism. 


IDEALISM * 


The average person feels that there is an order to the uni- 
verse, a coherence and symmetry shown by the flow of the 
seasons.” ‘These vague notions have been built into complete 
systems by various idealists. Although they may differ from 
one another, they hold that spirit, mind, soul, or intelligence is 
the foundation of reality. 


Conclusions without supporting arguments mean very little 
to philosophers, but for our purposes a terse statement of con- 
clusions will do. Underlying the everyday world of experience 
is a substructure of spiritual or mental quality.* Man can arrive 
at an understanding of this (not necessarily complete, how- 
ever) through a logical analysis of his own ideas. As men un- 
dertake this study, drawing upon the writings of profound 
thinkers of our culture for guidance, their selves (personali- 
ties) expand. In addition to considering the life experience 
supported by a cosmos of spiritual or mental quality, idealists 
conceive of each person as also a mental or spiritual being. 
Meanings of the objective world become clear as individuals 
attain ever-expanding degrees of self-realization. 


What general theory of value do the above conclusions sug 
gest? What implications does this have for teachers? There are 
many value theories possible to idealists. The one that follows 
is a composition of several idealistic points of view. It does, 
however, demonstrate the kind of theoretical approach idealists 


1 The following four books will give an introduction to idealism: Clifford Barrett, Contem 
porary Idealism in America, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1932; Edgar S. Brightman, An 
Introduction to Philosophy, Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1925; William E. Hocking, Types 
of Philosophy, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1929; Josiah Royce, Lectures on Modem 
Idealism, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1919. The following are some of the famous 
philosophers who have contributed to idealism: St. Augustine, Berkeley, Hegel, Kant, Plato, 
Royce, Schopenhauer, and Spinoza. ; 

2J. Donald Butler, Four Philosophies and Their Practice in Education and Religion. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1951, p. 163. 

3 Ibid., p. 161. 
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make to values. Some idealists assert that values stem from 
existence. One of the critical issues in value theory is whether 
values are objective or subjective.* That is, does a pupil receive 
value from a study of arithmetic because of his feelings and 
thoughts about numbers or is arithmetic of value as such regard- 
less of pupils’ reactions? The idealists, who think of values as 
one with existence, maintain that reality is a realm where 
thought, fact, and value are inseparable.* These thinkers say 
that things of value have an objective existence deeply em- 
bedded in the cosmos. Thus, objects of art, scientific principles, 
subjects taught in school and so on, insofar as these represent 
reality, have value. In reference to the issue spoken of above, 
the position would be taken by these idealists that people 
attain an understanding of value through studying reality. 
Thus metaphysics constitutes the discipline which will reveal 
values to men. If they will live thoughtful and worthy lives, 
people must identify values in the objective world of reality 
and use the laws these values suggest for rational aesthetic, 
moral, and spiritual guidance. 

Other idealists throw the emphasis toward the subjective 
side.’ They stress the person. These thinkers accent individual 
uniqueness. They rule against an objective approach to value 
which in the name of one unified spiritual ground could en- 
danger the intelligence or spirituality of people. (A fascistic 
state could evolve from an objective consideration of value). 
It is the individual himself who measures value and in which 
value resides. Individual thoughts, feelings, and enjoyments 
determine value. 


What do these two opposing value theories suggest for 
teachers? Let us use the curriculum to illustrate how idealistic 
value theories work out in teaching practice. Several writers 
have directed their attention to relating idealistic philosophic 


—— 


For a nontechnical yet accurate account of the subjective vs. the objective in value theory 
ee especially for educators, see John S. Brubacher, Modern Philosophies of Education. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., McGraw Hill Book Company Series in Education, second edition. 
‘ew York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950, pp. 93-95. 

* Wilbur M. Urban, “Metaphysics and Value,” in Contemporary American Philosophy, 
George P. Adams and William P. Montague, editors, 1930, Vol. II, p. 375. 

‘J. A. Leighton, “The Principle of Individuality and Value,” in Clifford Barrett’s Con- 
‘emporary Idealism in America. The Macmillan Co., 1932, p. 138. 
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theory to education.’ When they discuss the curriculum, these 
theorists bring together both the objective and subjective ap- 
proach to values. They envisage a world of objective reality 
which is a source of value. They also contend that each pupil 
has ideal (mental or spiritual) attributes which must expand. 
Students have minds, wills, and emotions. The way these are 
exercised through educational endeavor and how students 
build an ever-expanding personality must also be considered 
fundamental. Thus while educational idealists think of a well- 
organized curriculum as possessing values which draw directly 
upon the world of objective reality, they do not stop here. It is 
because each pupil is a real person with the potentiality for 
reflective thought (which makes science possible), for de- 
cision (the foundation of morals), and the capacity for feelings 
(the source of the aesthetic), that he can attain the values 
which belong to the world of objective reality. 


In view of this composite value theory, elementary school 
teachers will look for and find values in the organized content 
they teach, providing this is a representation of the best in our 
heritage as it reflects the values inherent in the cosmos. 
Teachers, however, will need the help of experts in drawing 
up curriculum content. An adequate curriculum will include 
practical and fine arts with their propensities to stimulate 
aesthetic feelings combined with the use of the hands. Pro 
vision will be made for thinking and communication. Teachers 
will look to science, mathematics, and oral and written expres 
sion for these values. The final broad curriculum area will 
encompass morality. The rules of right conduct must also be 
included in the curriculum. 

While teachers must carefully appraise content, they will 
not neglect student potentialities. Each student possesses ideal 


7 Several educational philosophers have drawn upon idealistic value theories for curriculum 
foundations. The following have had considerable influence in education: B. B. Bogoslovsky, 
The Ideal School, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1936; Michael Demiashkevitch, An Intro 
duction to the Philosophy of Education, American Book Co., New York, 1935; H. H. Home, 
The Democratic Philosophy of Education, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1932; Ruppet 
Lodge, Philosophy of Education, Harper & Bros., New York, 1947; Robert Ulich, Funds 
mentals of Democratic Education, American Book Co., New York, 1940. For an excellent 
brief treatment of the relationship between idealism and the curriculum see J. Donald Butler, 
Four Philosophies and Their Practice in Education and Religion, Harper & Bros., New York, 
1951, Chapter VIII. 
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qualities. Through activating his thoughts, feelings, and will, 
he experiences values. He becomes what he should be or he 
attains self-realization as his contact with the objective realm 
of values furthers personal value. 


Mopern REALISM 


Realism * also builds upon a common-sense notion. When 
the average individual looks at a picture or chair, he sees an 
object. That is, he sees a picture which he can touch and 
enjoy and a chair which he can sit in. He does not ask whether 
they really exist or are merely products of his mind. This 
straight-forward attitude serves as a basis for realism. 

Realism divides into a number of schools of thought. Such 
distinctive philosophers as Aristotle, St. Thomas Aquinas, René 
Descartes, and William James disp'ay realistic leanings. Al- 
though separate regarding their complete approach to life, these 
thinkers unite on one point. Realists revolt against idealistic 
theories of knowledge. The modern idealist relies on a knower, 
a person of ideal (mental) dimensions for his account of knowl- 
edge. The object of knowledge does not exist in itself but 
depends upon or exists in the mind of the knower. (This is 
also true of idealists’ subjective approach to values). Idealists 
avoid irrational subjectivism through their concept of a uni- 
versal knower of God in whose mind all knowledge exists.® 
This theory of knowledge, realists contend, is vague and 
inaccurate. It not only violates common sense, but in effect 
obliterates the everyday world. Realists contend that experience, 
with its wide range of qualities, is of an externally existing 
realm. The world of existing reals (scientific objects, every- 
day things, subjects studied in school, and so on) does not 
change as it enters the mind of the knower. These real objects 
do not depend upon people for their existence. They are there. 


ee 


, The following books give an introduction to modern realism: E. B. Holt. editor, The 
New Realism, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1912; William P. Montague, ‘‘The Story of 
merican Realism,”’ in Muelder & Sears, The Development of American Philosophy, Hough- 
‘on Mifflin Co., Boston, 1940; R. 

Green & Co., 


B. Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, Longmans, 
New York, 1912; George Santayana, Skepticism and Animal Faith, Constable & 
0., London, 1923; P. A. Schilpp, The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston and Chicago, 1944. 
York, nald Butler, Four Philosophies and Their Practice in Education and Religion. New 
ork: Harper & Bros., 1951, p. 276. 
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Recently, since 1900, the realistic spirit has been felt both 
in attacks made against idealism and in the development of a 
way of thinking which interprets and extends science. It must 
be kept in mind that contemporary realists both in philosophy 
and education differ widely. The following summary gives only 
an indication of the tenor of their thought. 

These philosophers do not build a system designed to ex- 
haust reality. They do not define the self or the cosmos in 
metaphysical terms. Instead they follow the dictates of science. 
A definition of man (the self) evolves from hundreds of re- 
search studies. Modern realists look to biology and the social 
sciences for a precise meaning of the term “man.” While the 
biological and social sciences ever increase our knowledge about 
man, thus giving us a changing and expanding conception of 
the human species, the physical sciences identify generaliza- 
tions which pertain to the physical world (the cosmos). Instead 
of starting with a set of preconceptions about man and the 
universe, in support of which they give philosophic argumenta- 
tion (the idealistic way), recent realists accept the findings of 
science. They do not look upon scientific conclusions as leading 
to an over-all ultimate, but hold to these as the best hypotheses 
available. 

How do modern realists define values? *° What implications 
does this meaning of value have for teachers? Individuals who 
respect the orderliness, accuracy, and objectivity of science 
surely have something definite to say about value. Again the 
warning must be given that realists do not subscribe to a single 
value theory. The following gives a summary of the realists 
position. While realists have an articulate theory of knowledge 
(verifiable propositions and relating theories constitute know- 
ledge), they do not treat value with the same decisiveness with 
which they handle facts. Values, which go deep into complex, 
shaded feeling tones, do not readily lend themselves to scientific 
experimentation. Realists have contributed to expanding and 
interpreting a growing body of knowledge which has given us 
control over our environment, expelled many myths, and 


10 R, B. Perry, General Theory of Value. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1926. 
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eliminated much inaccurate reasoning by analogy. The spirit 
of modern realism is rational. If asked for definitions of physical 
or biological energy, they can readily point to a number of 
accurate generalizations. If, however, they are asked to define 
value, they cannot indicate a specific thing which denotes value 
yer se. They have thus developed a general value theory which 
treats value in terms of the attitudes and feelings people have 
about objects. In short, values are undefinables. They stem 
from the feelings people project into experiences with things. 

Despite the seeming vagueness of the realistic approach to 
value, two far-reaching ideas have been advanced by them. 
The first concerns value judgments, the second semantics. 

Realists have continuously pointed out that people (this 
warning has pertinence for teachers) usually react to their 
surroundings in terms of attitudes and feelings, which in turn 
gives them an inaccurate picture of actualities. For example, a 
teacher realizes one of his pupils is doing poorly and im- 
mediately reaches the conclusion this is due to inferior intel- 
ligence. Instead of making an investigation which would give 
him a likely hypothesis as to why the pupil does failing work, 
the teacher responds to feelings about the pupil. Rather than 
determining facts, he has acted upon a value judgment. It takes 
little imagination to realize that far too much classroom work is 
steeped in the value judgments of administrators, teachers, and 
parents. 

Closely allied with value judgments is the emotive use of 
language. Turning back to the illustration in the preceding 
paragraph, if the teacher not only judges his pupil to be stupid 
but tells his principal, “I cannot do a thing with Johnnie be- 
cause he has such low intelligence,” this teacher is also involved 
inemotive language usage. What this teacher may mean by the 
above assertion is, “I think Johnnie is stupid and I want you to 
think this also; thus when I give him a low grade you will 
support me.” 

Language, according to the realist, has a number of func- 
tions. These divide into two general categories, however. The 
lust of these concerns the communication of information. Such 
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usage is sometimes called “scientific.” The second broad 
category concerns the expression and control of feelings. Here 
we find poetry, propaganda, the giving of commands, and the 
making of exclamations. Confusion surrounds communication 
when (going back to our illustration) the teacher tells his 
principal that the pupil is stupid. In this case he is not convey- 
ing information because he does not know whether or not the 
boy is low in intelligence. He expresses his feelings (poetry) 
but puts it in the form of a factual statement. If, carrying the 
illustration further, the principal knows the boy and has de- 
veloped a differing set of value judgments about him, the 
teacher and principal will find themselves caught in an inter- 
minable dispute. They will talk past one another. Each will 
use language to express feelings and attitudes. Each will 
attempt to arouse in the other the same kind of feeling he him- 
self experiences. They both shut themselves off from scientific 
language for neither of them knows the truth about the boy. 

What implications do the realists’ value theories have for 
teachers? ** Again let us use the curriculum to illustrate how 
the preceding theory relates to practice. In the section on 
idealism, the question of the objectivity of value was raised. 
Realists feel that they have a satisfactory answer to this prob- 
lem. Science gives objectivity to our thinking. Through scien- 
tific procedures a growing body of knowledge has accumulated. 
If we wish the feeling side of experience to be kept on an even 
keel (thus eliminating as many value judgments as possible), 
then from the first grade on through college, students must be 
given experience in establishing and interpreting facts. This is 
not to be confused with a narrow memorizing of fact. Com- 
petent citizenship today demands that daily experience come 
under the guidance of knowledge. Rather than driving toward 
an abstract character development of students, educators must 
bring pupils into contact with definite subject matter that makes 


11 Several educational philosophers have developed realism as applied to teaching. Amons 
these are William C. Bagley, Education and Emergent Man, Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York, 
1934; F. S. Breed, Education and the New Realism, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1939; Ross 
L. Finney, A Sociological Philosophy of Education, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1928. For 
a brief overview of realism in education see Theodore Brameld, Patterns of Educational Philo 
ophy, World Book Co., New York, 1950, pp. 241-264; J. Donald Butler, Four Philosophies 4 
Their Practice in Education and Religion, Harper & Bros., New York, 1951, Chapter XIII. 
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it necessary for them to come to grips with the accumulated 
knowledge of our heritage. 

The most essential disposition education can develop in 
youth, according to the realist, is an appetite for knowledge as 
science has identified it. The term “science” in the preceding 
sentence is used in a broad sense. It applies to the use of reason 
in philosophy, history, and the humanities in general, to re- 
search in the social sciences as well as physical and biological 
science. Realists who think of a thirst for knowledge as funda- 
mental assume that students must acquire sound habits of 
communication. ‘This means that they will learn to speak, read, 
write, compute accurately and with meaning. Students must 
have special help in using their senses. Through hearing and 
seeing in particular, the avenues of knowledge become avail- 
able to students. Nor do realists neglect health. They advocate 
cultivating physical vitality through knowing and putting into 
practice facts about health. Although the emphasis falls upon 
rational development, the emotions are not neglected. At all 
times students must guard against allowing their feelings to 
stand in the way of knowing reality as it is. Through con- 
tinually checking situations as experienced (these are often 
charged with emotion) against facts, pupils will keep emotions 
from running away with their heads. Realists do cultivate 
emotions and accompanying emotive language in its own right, 
however. This belongs to the realm of the poetic. Here we 
find drama, literature, music, and art. 


Realists have something definite to say to elementary school 
teachers and administrators who turn to value theory for guid- 
ance in carrying out curriculum building.” These thinkers have 
litle patience with broad generalizations which cannot be tied 
down to specific demonstrations expressed in terse, scientific 
language. It is to knowledge, not to value experiences, that 
teachers must turn for curriculum content. In setting up the 
curriculum, they must seek the aid of specialists. Individuals 
schooled in the various branches of learning can give teachers 


ee 


'4 summary of realists’ objectives is given by J. Donald Butler, Four Philosophies and 
Practice in Education and Religion, Harper & Bros., New York, 1951, p. 339. 
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the aid they need in cutting through the technicalities inherent 
in the learned disciplines. While experts in humanistic and 
scientific research will aid teachers in establishing large cur. 
riculum areas, scientists who make a specialty of studying the 
educative process must also enter into the planning. These 
latter individuals can assist teachers in simplifying content so 
that it will fit into the appropriate grade placement niche. They 
don’t do this by guess, however, but draw upon experimental 
studies which indicate at just which grade level various leam- 
ing experiences will be most effective. 


PRAGMATISM 


Idealism and realism build upon familiar ideas. Pragmatism” 


also grows out of common-sense notions. The statement, 
“People learn from experience,” has become a truism. Auto 
mechanics know that no amount of reading about how to 
repair engines will take the place of firsthand experience with 
tools and machines. Teachers and administrators realize the 
most significant phase of teacher education is actual experience 
in a classroom. Doctors could not possibly acquire the ability 
to diagnose illness unless they supplemented theories learned 
in medical school with face-to-face contact with patients 
Practically everything that people do illustrates the above point 
Pragmatists take the adage, “People learn from experience, 
as the foundation for their philosophy. 


Idealists and realists start with simple concepts which soon 
become complicated. This is also the case with pragmatism 
The contention, “People learn from experience,” does not tel 
us much. Pragmatists see all the meanings of living as qualities 
of experiences. Whether a person worships, engages in abstrac 
mathematics, or eats a meal, these activities take on meanin 
in terms of the qualities of the experiences undergone. Acca: 
ing to pragmatists, the task of identifying and controllin: 
meanings in experience for the sake of making experience mat 


18 The following books give an introduction to pragmatism: John L. Childs, Education 
the Philosophy of Experimentalism, The Century Co., New York, 1931; John Dewey, Recor 
struction in Philosophy, University of London Press, London, 1920; William James, Pragm 
tism, Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1907. 
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worthy, constitutes philosophy. Thus they develop a mode of 
thought of and for experience. Although humanistic (pragma- 
tism focuses upon ways to solve human problems), in a teci- 
nical sense, it is a philosophy of experience. 

The pragmatist parts company with both the idealists and 
realists. He finds the idealists definition of the self and the 
cosmos over-simple and, at the same time, a barrier to under- 
standing thought and value as they actually occur in the lives 
of people. The postulation of a universal mind does not tell 
us how thinking takes place as men confront problems (moral 
or scientific) which need solving. History shows that an obses- 
sion with absolutes has kept thinkers from undertaking the 
dificult detailed study of everyday realities as they relate to 
intelligent behavior. A much more specific analysis in terms of 
the experiences people have instead of metaphysical manipula- 
tion is required. The pragmatist describes thought processes 
without asking what, in an ultimate sense, causes people to 
think. Consequently he can carry on a straight-forward, em- 
pirical investigation without stumbling over metaphysics. 

Pragmatists are not satisfied with modern realism either. The 
assumption that knowledge exists independent of the human 
mind seems inaccurate. This sounds as though pragmatists and 
idealists have much in common. As a matter of fact, they do. 
Both strive for similar ideals. Both wish to further self-realiza- 
tion. There is a notable difference, however. While idealists 
consider the mind a reality which transcends experience, prag- 
matists apply the term “mind” to cognitive experience. Cogni- 
tive experience emerges during the solution of problems. The 
separation between knowledge and the knower (realism) not 
only leads to a dualism which has posed unsolved problems 
‘how does the knower know), but places the realists in the 
position of accounting for knowledge in terms of sense per- 
ception. This conclusion has supported a mechanistic approach 
to human beings which treats people as an elaborate system of 
nerves, on the one hand, and emphasizes thought divorced 
tom emotions, on the other. Because of their theory of knowl- 
edge, with its stress on facts, modern realists relegate feelings 
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to a realm where they are either considered as deterrents to 
reason or as merely secondary. 


What value theories do pragmatists advance? * How do 
these relate to teaching practice? Pragmatic value theory has 
a two-point focus. One spotlight falls upon immediate ex- 
periences. The other brings into the light the direction in 
which an individual is moving because he undergoes specific 
experiences. 

Let us turn to the first dimension of values. Pupils working 
mathematics problems can serve as an illustration. If pupils 
become fully occupied in mathematics to the extent that they 


lose themselves . . . if this experience satisfies . . . if they 
become excited . . . if time melts away so that they sense only 
the present . . . then this experience, to use Dewey’s term, 


is of “intrinsic” worth.’’ Acts of prizing, appreciating, when the 
individual doing the prizing does not stop and ask, “What is 
this good for,” but is so thoroughly immersed in the experience 
he forgets himself, have intrinsic value. These values do not 
depend directly upon objects works of art, scientific principles, 
traditional subject matter, and so on) but stem from the way 
people (students) relate to objects. In the above illustration, 
mathematics was used. Pupils eating, working in social studies, 
operating lathes, playing in the schoolyard, and so on, could 
also demonstrate intrinsic values. The intensity, the near total 
integration between the student and his surroundings, gives 
the experience its tone, its meaning. They Cintrinsic values) 
are immediate. They gain their meaning from the way they 
enhance feelings and tastes and not what we think about them. 
To say they are undefinable is correct (the realists’ claim), not 
because they are obscure, or subjective, or stand in the way of 
knowledge (facts and theories), but because being intrinsic 





14 John Dewey has written extensively covering all phases of pragmatic philosophy. Some 
times his handling of value theory becomes technical (‘Theory of Valuation,’’ Internatio 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science, 1939), but in other places he treats his material in a simple 
manner. One of his simplest yet most comprehensive writings on value theory is in Democracy 
and Education: The Philosophy of Education, The Macmillan Co., 1916; Chapters VIII, X; 
XVIII. An excellent discussion of instrumental values is in Lawrence G. Thomas ‘‘The Meaning 
of Progress in Progressive Education,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
(October, 1946), 385-400. r 

15 John Dewey, Democracy and Education. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1916, P- 279. 
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they have nothing to do with logic. They just are. At the time 
they are experienced, they need no justification or explanation.”® 

We are so used to hearing the word “intrinsic” applied to 
objects, especially works of art, that its use with reference to 
experience seems strange. When a painting is spoken of as 
having intrinsic value, this usually means that people gain 
aesthetic values from observing the picture. It embodies this 
value within its structure (idealism). The term “intrinsic” in 
this sense means a quality that belongs to the picture of which 
we partake when we appreciate it. When Dewey speaks of 
experience qualified by the aesthetic as intrinsic, he refers not 
to an object per se (a painting), or just to the subject having 
the experience, but to the relationship itself — the experience. 
To value intrinsically means to esteem. When students are en- 
gaged in such value experience as in the case of the youths 
doing mathematics, the experience is its own reward. 

Certain important conclusions for teachers follow. If in- 
trinsic values depend upon the way students relate to subjects, 
then the task of arranging subjects in a hierarchy for the sake 
of assuring that those of greatest intrinsic worth have a place 
in the curriculum is foolish. Student experiences determine in- 
trinsic value, not curriculum structure. The intrinsic worth of 
the subject flows from the way it is taught, the qualities of the 
experiences pupils have in relation to it. These in turn have to 
do with the pupil’s background, the kind of individual he is, 
his tastes and desires, and how the teacher succeeds in activat- 
ing these.’ There will be more about the implications of this 
value theory for the curriculum later. 

Students’ lives do not move along in uninterruped serenity. 
Each fulfillment of demands does not reach such a happy con- 


* The peeeeencion’ account of the possible aesthetic and religious nature of direct experjence 
seems to have escaped the attention of many critics and interpreters. Thinkers and educators 
who fail to find depth in pragmatism frequently overlook this fundamental point. Dewey 
stressed the noncognitive phases of experience in the following books: Democracy and Educa- 
Tat ne Macmillan Co., New York, 1916; Experience and Nature, W. W. Norton & Co., New 
York, 1929; Art as Experience, Minton, Balch & Co., New York, 1934; A Common Faith, Yale 
hiversity Press,s New Haven, 1934. Throughout these works the aesthetic and religious 
aspects of experience are discussed. William James handles this same idea in Psychology, New 
York, Henry Holt & Co., 1935, Vol. II, p. 386. Pragmatic conceptions of the religious and 
aesthetic closely coincide also with an ancient oriental mode of thought. See Witter Bynner, 
Way of Life According to Laotzu, The John Day Co., 1944. Alan W. Watts, The Wisdom 
of Insecurity, New York, The Pantheon Press, 1951. 
John Dewey, Democracy and Education, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1916. 
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clusion that they feel immediate satisfaction. Sometimes it be- 
comes necessary for them to weigh one activity against another 
in terms of anticipated desirable consequences. This happens 
when food is eaten not primarily for enjoyment but for nourish- 
ment. The individual eating will consider the food not in- 
trinsically, tasting for the joy of tasting, but will judge items 
consumed for mineral, protein, or other nutritive content. 
Mathematics may have to be weighed against the need for 
languages or social studies when a student, his teachers, and 
parents wish him to have a well-rounded background. Math- 
ematics here is not just appreciated Cintrinsic value), but is 
evaluated for the contribution it makes in developing general 
education. The contribution mathematics makes in developing 
general propensities becomes the criterion for evaluating it. 
Mathematics in this context becomes a means for furthering 
general education. This takes us to the second pragmatic mean- 
ing of value. When experiences are valued not in themselves 
Cintrinsically) but for what they do as compared with other 
experiences, Dewey speaks of them as “instrumental.”* 

Outside the context of use, it is a meaningless abstraction to 
speak of the value of things. Reading poetry or playing on the 
school grounds provides for intrinsic values when students have 
experiences of immediate felt worth. To speak of the value of 
poetry or play per se as intrinsic is a hollow convention. Pupils 
playing, at the time they engage in this activity, determine the 
intrinsic value of the activity. The same applies to poetry or 
whatever subject we wish to choose. When, on the other hand, 
teachers wish to appraise the instrumental value of a study, they 
must also observe the quality of experiences students have in 
relation to it and the effect these experiences have upon 
students. In addition to being enjoyed, poetry can stimulate 
patriotic feelings or give students a better command of language. 
Both of these values are instrumental, but they do not depend 
upon poetry as such. The same reasoning applies to any 
subject.” 





18 [bid., p. 280. 
18 [bid., p. 284. 
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It is not difficult to see that idealists and realists can point 
out definite standards to teachers. Standards for the idealists 
belong to the very nature of things. Realists, with their direct 
approach to knowledge, indicate a plan for curriculum and 
instruction that rests upon easy-to-recognize foundations. What 
do pragmatists offer in keeping with their dynamic value theory 
that gives teachers something definite to build upon? 

A complete answer to this question would cover the entire 
philosophy of pragmatism. The brief treatment that follows only 
sketches pragmatic reasoning. There are two general orders of 
standards. Frequently the term “value” is applied to these 
standards. So as not confuse this usage with the one presented 
previously, think of value here as “social value.” ‘Ihese are the 
standards around which people living in various communities 
integrate. Cultural anthropologists and social psychologists dis- 
cover these as they study interpersonal relationships. Previously 
value was spoken of as the control of experience by reason Cin- 
srumental value) or the direct enjoyment of an experience 
(intrinsic). In this context, the direct experience people have 
and the effect it has upon the person having the experience 
was analyzed. If we go a step further and look at the person 
having an experience, we sce he lives in association with others. 
The conduct of individuals in groups comes under the sway of 
cultural standards. People unconsciously reflect, through habits, 
attitudes, and desires, the culture in which they live. When an 
individual has an experience of value, either intrinsic or in- 
strumental, what he is as a person, his predispositions to act 
in a certain manner, are activated. |le has developed per- 
sonality facets from the experiences he has had and the culture 
or cultures in which he has lived. He has acquired standards 
of behavior and taste. 

This takes us to the first order of standards (cultural values) 
spoken of above. The interpersonal relations that individuals 
have build into their personalities predispositions to behavior— 
attitudes, habits, and desires. When the pragmatist is asked 
where he turns for standards, he points to cultural standards— 
human motives and purposes. Thinkers who have sought uni- 
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versal standards would object to this meaning of standards, 
The pragmatist would answer that no amount of metaphysical 
manipulation keeps cultural values from operating. We may 
wish for a higher order of values than cultural standards, but to 
ignore their effect upon the lives of people does not keep this 
effect from occurring. 

What does this mean for educators who are seeking stand- 
ards? One place they must look is to the cultures which sustain 
pupils and teachers. Before seeing the full implication of the 
pragmatic approach to standards, it is necessary to turn to the 
second order of standards spoken of previously. 

While the actual standards which control behavior and tastes 
develop as individuals associate with one another and things 
in culture, there is a second class of standards which could be 
called “nominal” or “verbal.” Dewey uses the following illustra- 
tion to clarify this point.” A student with well-developed 
musical tastes is in a music appreciation class. He likes jazz. 
He is exposed to symphonies which are treated by the teacher 
as representing the highest in musical achievement. While 
this student has articulate musical standards, he has learned 
to think of classical music as “long hair.” During the weekly 
meetings in music appreciation he furthers his distaste for 
serious music. The teacher, while trying to elevate the student's 
taste, has adhered to a verbal standard. Actually it is no stand- 
ard at all. If students are not activated in a positive manner 
by the purposes the teacher uses for directing their teaching it 
is no standard in any real sense. 


It is possible to generalize from the above example. Our 
entire culture is shot through by dual standards (nominal and 
actual). Our ideas about right conduct, for example, have be 
come separated from the moving forces in people’s lives which 
really induce them to behave as they do.** Our written state 





2 Jbid., p. 274. . 

21 Dewey has touched upon this question in most of his writing but one book centers directly 
upon it—Human Nature and Conduct: An Introduction to Social Psychology, Henry Holt & 
Co., New York, 1945. A history of the growing gap between behavior and ideals is given 
John Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy, Beacon Press, Boston, 1948, Chapters I-IV and 
VII; also John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty: A Study of the Relation of Knowledge and 
Action, Minton, Balch & Co., New York, 1929, Chapters I-III. 
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ments about value, our philosophies, our interpretations of 
life, have moved away from the direct experiences which 
actually shape the natures of people. Our articulated standards 
have frequently become academic, mere words, for they no 
longer serve as a means for interpreting and controlling every- 
day living. The things we say are desirable do not coincide 
with or direct human nature as it actually grows. 

The problems arising from the dichotomy between expressed 
and actual standards is complicated by another factor. Modern 
society is heterogeneous. In addition to the gap between sym- 
bolic expressions of standards and actual motivation, the cul- 
tural basis for behavior is also scattered. There is no single 
unifying set of cultural standards.” People in the United States 
live in hundreds of subcultures. These orientate them to con- 
licting cultural values. Thus, for example, Mexican-American 
youth coming into our schools are torn between the standards of 
the home, the gang, and the school. Neither is it correct to 
think of public schools as centering upon a single set of pur- 
poses. Educators also feel the effects of differing cultural 
orientations. They have acquired various approaches to the 
meaning and purposes of education. This, in part, accounts for 
the confusion surrounding the aims of teaching. 

While pragmatists point to questions about standards, they 
do not say that they have the answers. The problem is so 
complex and relates so closely to the attitudes of people, which 
ate heavily charged with emotions, that a great deal of study 
and discussion is required before more and more comprehensive 
answers are formulated. Pragmatists are modest about their 
ability to solve this dilemma. They are equally skeptical of 
receiving answers from science, philosophy, history, or religion. 
What seems to be needed is a careful articulation of the prob- 
lem in terms of actual situations. Then the people who are 
concerned (in the case of education, teachers, administrators, 
parents, interested citizens, and students) must first through 
discussion and study break down the barriers that exist between 
subcultures. Secondly, they must establish an expanding area 


eC 


“Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1934, Chapters I-III. 
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of cultural values.”* The people involved, at the time of in- 
volvement, must come to grips with this problem. The search 
for a simple solution either through metaphysics (the idealistic 
way) or science (the realistic way.) to the pragmatists seems 
hopelessly Utopian. In working out answers we must achieve 
a closer tie between expressed symbolic standards and actual 
behavior. The hope of guiding behavior by ideals seems to de- 
pend upon our ability to bridge the gap between language, 
logic, and human feelings. 

The poetic and religious in experience Cintrinsic values) 
must serve as the first standard by which to guage the meaning 
of experience. Without securing immediately felt values, we 
stand in danger of aspiring after merely verbal ideals. Second, 
we must determine the direction in which the intrinsic takes us 
to assure that ever-expanding vistas are opening up to more and 
more people. 

What implications does the preceding value theory have for 
the curriculum.% Much has been said about the experience 
curriculum. It might be added pragmatists would claim a great 
deal of nonsense has circulated under the caption “experience 
curriculum.” The hundreds and hundreds of curriculum studies 
which have culminated in a written statement about the kinds 
of experiences children and youth should have and yet make 
slight, if any, changes in the experiences they actually undergo 
demonstrate what pragmatists call nonsense. The futility of cur 
riculum reorganization has been impressed upon the minds of 
teachers with such a heavy stamp that many educators of long 
experience consider co-operative curriculum enterprises a waste 
of time. This is indeed unfortunate. While pragmatists do not 





23 The problem of teaching new social values so that the learners incorporate them into their 
behavior is spoken of as “action research.”” See Kurt Lewin and P. Grabbe, ‘Conduct, Knowl- 
edge, and Acceptance of New Values,” Journal of Social Issues, I (No. 3, 1945), 53-64. 
“Learners” in the preceding sentence refers to individuals or groups who are interested in dis 
covering the facts about their own prejudices. See also: Kenneth Benne and Bozidar Muntya, 
Human Relations in Curriculum Change, The Dryden Press, New York, 1951, Chapter XII]; 
Robert B. Raup, et al., The Improvement of Practical Inteliigence: The Central Task of Educa 
tion, first revised edition, Harper & Bros., New York, 1950; Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Cor 
flicts: Selected Papers in Group Dynamics, Harper & Bros., New York, 1948. ; 

% Several educational philosophers have related pragmatic theories to teaching practice. 
Among these are Boyd H. Bode, Modern Educational Theories, The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1927; John L. Childs, Education and the Philosophy of Experimentalism, The Century Co., New 
York, 1931; William H. Kilpatrick, Education for a Changing Civilization, The Century ©. 
New York, 1926. 
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claim to have ready-made answers to this problem, they do 
point out wherein the difficulty lies. The foregoing value theory 
suggests a way to bring about a closer relationship between ex- 
pressed curricula standards and purposes which really motivate 
students. 

Why have so many efforts to provide an “experience cur- 
riculum” failed? Educators have far too often treated teaching 
standards as though they were things which can be set out in 
written form without regard for students. Unless written cur- 
ricula help teachers focus their attention upon standards where 
they exist, in the personalities and experiences of students, they 
are just words. ‘This does not mean that they are useless, nor that 
teachers should not preplan. Written curricula are possible 
instruments for improving the quality of student experiences. 
In written form they are abstractions. They take on meaning as 
they are implemented in practice. ‘Their meaning depends upon 
how they help teachers interpret and develop the behavior of 
pupils in specific classroom situations. 

According to pragmatists, a completely futile task, one to 
which thousands of sincere educators have wasted many hours, 
was in attempting to rank subjects according to their intrinsic 
values. Pragmatists hold that such hierarchies of subjects il- 
lustrate educators’ failure to understand the dynamic and 
personal characteristics of such values. These values do not 
belong to subjects. They qualify student relationships (Cex- 
periences) with subjects. Even the most enlightened teaching 
of children’s literature, arithmetic, or games on the playground 
will not automatically assure intrinsic values. These come when 
students have experiences of such depth that the experience is 
its own reward and has its own felt worth. It is unrealistic to 
think that every hour of the day will be filled with intense 
activity or that every student will achieve the maximum of 
stowth and satisfaction through the efforts of a single teacher. 
Teachers can, however, by understanding how intrinsic values 
function eliminate much that is trivial and meaningless. 

Pragmatists indicate actual motivating forces in students’ 
lives as the real standards. To understand these and to organize 
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instructions and materials which will accord with the natures of 
students require putting into practice penetrating psychological 
insights. While teachers will start with pupil standards, they 
do not stop here. Pragmatists visualize teachers constantly chal- 
lenging students. Through making expansive adjustments 
students build ever-widening horizons, reaching out to ever- 
deepening and broadening values. 

As ideals become incorporated into student personalities, 
what they say (verbal standards) becomes united with what 
they do. To the degree that this happens then the abstract 
standard (curriculum structure or moral idea) becomes con- 
crete. For the pragmatist bridging the gap between what we 
say we desire and actual behavior constitutes our bigggest prob- 
lem. To the extent we help students have experiences of in- 
trinsic value Chere the verbal and actual unify) which at the 
same time expand their personalities, we have mastered this 
problem. 
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